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THE WEEK, 


On the whole this past week (up to the time we go 
to press) has been the most disquieting since the war 
took on its present character of scattered fighting. We 
do not say this from a misconception of the degree of 
gravity to be attached to skirmishes between bodies of 
a few hundred on either side, but because it is unhappily 
only too evident that the enemy have in these minor 
engagements scored an uninterrupted list of successes. 
Every day but one has been marked by the capture of 
military stores in a train, a convoy, or in some depot. 
Every day has had its small list of prisoners, and the 
one big thing attempted—we refer to Smith-Dorrien’s 
attack on the laager at Witkop—an action which 
was very naturally placarded in London as a victory— 
ended in a sharp retreat of our forces, which were 
followed up and shelled by the enemy. We find some 
compensation, however, for this little reverse in the 
occasion it offered for splendid gallantry on the part of 
two Colonial officers, Major Saunders and Captain 
Chalmers, the latter of whom, unfortunately, lost his life 
in saving a comrade. 


OxE of the most unpleasant features of that wholly 
unpleasant factor in our politics, the South African 
financial group, is that some of its members are English- 
men. One of these is a certain Mr. Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson made a speech on the danger (as it appears to 
him) of taxation for the costs of this war being laid upon 
the mines. He hinted that this project arose from a 
campaign in the newspapers in its favour! He then 
went on to use these remarkable words :—‘“ The British 
Government would certainly not commit such an act of 
folly as to put any undue (and we find in the context 
that the amount of taxation levied by the Boers was 
undue) faxation on the mining industry.” Now as he 
had just remarked that taxation of this kind would “ stir 
up a feeling of resentment and prove a great danger lo 
Imperial interests,” we can only conclude that Mr. 
Robinson has threatened England and her interest with 
the hostility of the money-power that he and his friends 
control and represent. What is the name for this kind 
of threat to one’s own country ? 


Not much is to be expected from the Hospitals 
Commission, if its chairman can express a sort of indig- 
nant surprise at the statement of a witness that the 
orderlies were not supervised, and that if they are not 
supervised they willsteal. Surely the chairman and his 
colleagues ought by this time to have come across a 
returned officer or soldier who had his things stolen 
while he lay in hospital in South Africa. Mrs. Richard 
Chamberlain’s impressions of the hospitals she saw may 
be right or wrong ; but there is no apparent reason why 
she should have been bullied because she carried away 
a poor opinion of orderlies andarmy doctors, or because 
she was not willing to write down the name of more 
than one doctor whom she saw intoxicated while on 
duty. Many people will sympathise with the witness’s 
remark to the chairman after her long cross-examina- 
tion—"“I thought you were the counsel for the army 
doctors,” 


WE have been allowed to make the following 
extract from a letter recently received from a private in 
the Medical Corps who was stationed at Johannesburg 
at the time he wrote. It throws real light upon the 
hospital scandals and their strategic causes :-— 

“ Things are keeping very quiet here. Iam getting fed up 
with staying in this town so long. I wish they would make a 
move one way or the other. De Wet seems to be giving them 
a lot of trouble. Sixty wounded came in yesterday. There is 
a report down here that Lord Methuen has rounded off De Wet. 
We hear so many funny rumours, it is hard to say. I see in 
the last paper from home letters on the hospital scandal by 
Burdett Coutts, M.P. I think he is going a bit too far, although 
he is perfectly right in many things he says. He visited our 
hospital when we were at Bloemfontein ; but the one he refers 
to is the Cavalry Brigade. He can say what he likes, but I 
know exactly how things were, as we have come up the country 
with the brigade 1,042 miles. The wounded at Paardeberg had 
a frightful time of it, a great many being wounded for hours 
before being seen to. In that case the brigade was taken by 
surprise, and there was no hospital with them, only a long 
distance following up [sic]. We were at Jacobsdal at that 
time, 31 miles from the field, and a convoy [of wounded] was 
sent to us. There were 850 officers and men. It is this what 
the M.P. might have had reason to write about. The road was 
in a very rickety condition, and the poor fellows suffered some 
torture. But the Bloemfontein lot as he writes about is nothing. 

Our hospital is, I think, about the worst in the British army. 

It is a fair disgrace. I regret to own I am in it. We have not 

had the necessary clothing a man is entitled to. I have just 

the same I had when sailing from England. I will admit that 

I had a pair of boots, but not before the others were nearly off 

my feet. I say: To hell with war and let's have a bit of 

civilised life.” 


THE same man writes home a few days later from 
the same place, Johannesburg—and this, be it remem- 
bered, was just the time when our Ministers and the 
Ministerial journals were publishing lying reports that 
the war was over, for the purposes of the General 
Election :— 

“ The way things are going on here, it looks as if the war is 
never going to finish. They are fighting just outside the town. 

I got a letter from and was surprised to hear of 

coming out here. It is a poor place to come out to; and it is 

to be hoped he will take the wise way and come back to 

England again. Things are very dear. I am not having the 

least thought of staying out here. {£1 a week at home equals 

£2 10s. here. The Government will find a place for all soldiers 
who wish to remain in the country; but there are not a great 
many staying.” 








Ir is rather odd that the Manifesto of the 
Outlanders’ Committee at Capetown should have 
received such scant notice in the Imperialist Press. 
The petition addressed to the British Government last 
year by the Johannesburgers was accompanied by Sir 
Alfred Milner’s famous Helot despatch, and every one 
remembers how full the Times and other newspapers 
were of the hardships of the petitioners. The petitioners 
from Capetown are very differently treated. Last year 
the Outlanders asked for protection against the 
Boers, and that was just what the capitalists wanted. 
So all the papers which reflected the wishes 
of the financiers took up the petition and sup- 
ported the Outlanders’ demands. But the petitioners 
at Capetown are protesting, not against the conduct 
of the Boers, but against the conduct of the British 
authorities, which they say will make the financiers the 
masters of the Transvaal. Commissions are sitting on 
concessions and all sorts of matters in the Transvaal, and 
the capitalists are the only class of Outlanders who sit 
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on these Commissions or give evidence before them. 
This is the explanation of the new regulation that rents 
are to be paid on property in the Transvaal for the last 
year. The big capitalists pay small rents to the Govern- 
ment and receive very large rents from their tenants. 
It follows naturally that the big capitalists are enthusi- 
astic for the payment of all rents, and the small men— 
the shopkeepers, &c.—who cannot get back to the Rand 
recognise what this regulation involves. But their 
appeal is addressed to deaf ears, for the Outlanders 
whose grievances wrung our hearts last year are not at 
Capetown. They are either sitting on Commissions in 
Pretoria or directing political developments from Park 
Lane. 


In spite of the slightly eccentric view taken by the 
distinguished correspondent whose letter on the 
Canadian elections appeared in our columns last week, 
an answer to whose letter from a correspondent par- 
ticularly qualified to speak on Canadian affairs is printed 
in this number, we welcome Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
striking victory. The principles of Liberalism and Free 
Trade cannot live perpetually upon chastisement ; and 
we cannot always fix our eyes on the clogs of earth that 
cling to all mundane embodiments of ideal doctrines. 
No party has ever been perfect, but the success of Sir 
Charles Tupper would have been a great victory 
for Jingoism and Protection, and that of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is at least a modified vindication of an oppo- 
sing policy. Above all, it marks the failure of an 
attempt to gain office by kindling race feeling by a base 
Imperialist propaganda. Here is a pretty situation for our 
Imperialists : Quebec has returned Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; 
Ontario has given a great majority to his opponents. 
But Quebec is the home of the French Canadians whom 
our Imperialists call traitors. The Canadian Govern- 
ment will, therefore, hold office by the votes of the men 
who are “ disloyal.” 


ACCORDING to the correspondent of a London Jingo 
sheet, the first two counts in Sir Charles Tupper’s indict- 
ment of Sir Wilfrid Laurier were :— 

1. The Government’s hesitation and delay in 
sending a contingent to aid our forces in South Africa. 

2. The anti-Imperialist and “ pro-Boer ” attitude of 
Mr. Tarte and his speeches in Paris. 

This programme has lost the Tory party in Canada 
ten or twelve seats, including that of their leader, Sir 
Charles Tupper himself. The moral is obvious, The 
Birmingham dodge of calling all opponents of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain traitors has failed in Canada. 


THE Imperialists, who have tried to work up a racial 
teud in Canada, have succeeded in returning a Ministry 
by the votes of a solid French Quebec, and Mr. Tarte, 
who roughly corresponds with Mr. Lloyd-George in his 
opposition to the war, has been re-elected by a majority 
of over 1,000. But we doubt whether the traitor- 
hunters of Canada can boast quite such brilliant exploits 
in the arts of misrepresentation and calumny as those 
which are recorded in the Liberal Magazine for 
November. Mr. Birrell speaks strongly about the 
election placards of Mr. Gerald Balfour and his friends, 
but nobody will think he speaks too strongly :— 

“More blackguard productions have seldom been seen. 

They deserve every epithet of disgrace that can be heaped 

upon them. A seat in the House of Commons must, indeed, be 

worth having if its possession can dull the remembrance or 
obliterate the stain of such things as these. If Mr. Gerald 

Balfour can regard with composure his Leeds placard, the 

philosophy which enables him to do so should be issued in 

cheap book form and advertised as an unfailing cure for an 
uneasy conscience. I am certain Mr. Gerald Balfour blushed 
when, for the first time, he saw this placard flaming on the 
walls of Leeds, and that he would like to forget it. And what 
good came of it all? Worse off than in 1895 is the answer.” 
Mr. Birrell remarks that Mr. Chamberlain has “ stirred 
up animosities that will follow him to the grave, and has 
embittered strife.” This is what has been done both at 


home and in Canada, and our Imperialists may be 
thankful if the only consequence in Canada is that racial 
feeling will run high for some years to come. 


Ir can scarcely be said that the effect of the 
Ministerial changes of the last week is to strengthen the 
Government. Lord Cranborne’s appointment to the 
Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs is about as 
defensible as Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s promotion to 
the office held in the last Parliament by Mr. Hanbury. 
Few less appropriate choices for the presidency of the 
Board of Trade could be imagined than that of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, who, we may hope, will at least divest 
himself of his directorship of the Aluminium Company. 
Mr. Chaplin retires from the Local Government Board, 
but then he is succeeded by Mr. Walter Long. Mr. 
Hanbury—one of the most capable Ministers—is at the 
moment of writing unprovided for, but it is inconceivable 
that he should be left out of the Government. Mr. 
T. W. Russell, whose position in the Government has 
been almost as great an anomaly as Sir John Gorst’s, 
announces his resignation on the ground that the 
Government refuse to adopt his Irish land policy. Mr. 
Russell explains that he means to enter on a crusade 
for land-law reform and temperance reform, and every 
one will agree with him that he is far more likely to 
serve those causes outside than inside the Ministry. 


Ir always savours of impertinence when the citizens 
of one country show themselves partizans in the domestic 
affairs of another, but the American people for all their 
different blood have so much in common with us in their 
language and their religion, and the principal difficulty 
before them so closely resembles that with which we are 
ourselves grappling, that it is impossible for English 
Liberals not to give some expression to their disappoint- 
ment at Mr. Bryan’s defeat. We do not believe this 
defeat to be wholly due to Mr. Bryan’s silver fallacies, 
still less do we believe it to spring from any passion for 
expansion. It is not out of any respect for the name of 
Mr. McKinley or for the character of the strong man, 
Mr. Roosevelt, or for the cunning of the Boss, Mr. 
Hanna, that an appreciable majority has returned the 
Republicans to power. It is because they have never 
yet had a national experience to teach them what 
“ Imperialism” means, so that they still confuse it with 
the pride in and love of one’s country, and the coupling 
of this ignorance with the fear of idealism and reform 
that prosperity always produces in a commercial people. 
Neither of these causes is worthy of the men who first 
wrote down in English that political liberty was “ inalien- 
able” and “ a self-evident truth,” 


Ir one descends from the ideals upon which this 
Election turned to the practical results which it may pro- 
duce, one thing stands out prominent. The return of 
Mr. McKinley means that the one chance cffered by fate 
to the United States to save their prestige in the Far East 
has been thrown away. ‘bhe unselfish emancipation of 
the Philippines under the enthusiasm of a generous 
impulse, coupled with a declaration of protection, would 
have left the international power of America and _ its 
military name intact. As it is the American people have 
pledged themselves to one of two inevitable courses. 
Either they will plunge into that hopeless morass, the 
continued attempt to conquer under conditions that forbid 
conquest; or they will consent to admit themselves 
beaten and will retire by force when they might have 
retired of their free will. The first misfortune is that 
which has throughout history been the principal and 
most obvious cause of national decline. The second is 
a sharp humiliation which a selfish aristocracy or a wise 
despot may inflict on a nation, but which a democracy 
of all forms of government will be most reluctant to 
adopt ; and if it is better thana hopeless and weakening 
struggle, yet it certainly lessens for a time the strength 
of any nation compelled to it. That the half-barbarous, 
tropical Philippines, with millions of inhabitants, can be 
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conquered and administered by the volunteers of an 
unmilitary Democracy, living in a temperate climate on 
the other side of the world, is a fantastic notion. 


M. Wacpeck-Rovssgau has drawn up in a recent 
speech at Toulouse and has reiterated on the opening 
day of the French Parliament a list of definite measures 
which the Government of the Republic propose to lay 
before the Chamber. He has at the same time spoken 
in a vaguer fashion of certain other reforms which may 
or may not be brought forward and of which he was 
anxious to defend the general spirit rather than to 
propose any detailed scheme. Most interesting among 
these was the revival of the claims of the State to 
employ none but those who have been trained under its 
philosophy or religion. This idea governed the eighteenth 
century, when the Regency and Louis XV. excluded all 
who had not been brought up in Catholic schools ; was 
confirmed by the Revolution and Napoleon ; was the 
principal weapon of Charles X. and Louis XVIII., who 
by its aid filled the Administration with nobles and 
clericals ; and generally was the thesis of the highly 
centralised French system until the Third Republic 
destroyed it. The ‘‘ Freedom of Teaching” has by this 
time become so ingrained an idea with the present 
generation that M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s chances of 
reviving the project which the Parliament laughed out 
last May are small indeed. It may be however that the 
outburst of indignation in the Aurore, the Lanterne and 
the Socialist Petite République at the vagueness of his 
terms will compel him to try his fortunes a second time. 


IN a recent number of the Sydney Mail reference is 
made to a memorial of the United Irish League of 
Australia in which it is prayed that as a signal of peace 
at the beginning of the twentieth century Great Britain 
will grant Ireland Home Rule. The Sydney Mail is 
the leading Conservative paper in Australia and might 
reasonably be expected to denounce the authors of 
such a document as Separatists, and probably pro-Boers 
at heart. Instead of which it goes on to analyse in the 
most audacious fashion one of those projects of which 
the Colonial Secretary most delights to sing to an after- 
dinner audience. It says that before Imperial Federa- 
tion becomes a possibility some form of Home Rule 
must be given to Ireland, and that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment can never be free to do its real work under the 
present centralised system. This feeling in favour of 
Home Rule is, of course, no new thing in Australia. It 
was strongest in 1892, and Sir Henry Parkes and all the 
Federal leaders refused to believe that an Irishman must 
go away from home before he becomes capable of 
governing himself. We have lately commented on the 
speeches in which Mr. Tarte showed the feelings of 
Canadians towards a policy universally regarded as 
opposed to France, and on the resentment of the 
Australian Press at the attempts to induce Volunteers to 
abandon their homes and settle in South Africa. Even 
the British elector must soon begin to doubt the devo- 
tion which he is told the Empire feels to the man who 
postponed Home Rule and made the War. 


Mr. CHAPLIN has become a Progressive! Strange 
as the statement may appear, no other construction can 
be placed on the speech made by him at the Sheffield 
Cutlers’ Feast. After some mild criticisms on Lord 
Rosebery’s Holborn speech, he explained that the 
proper housing of the poor depended on two things— 
his own Housing Act in the first place, and in the second 
workmen’s trains and tramways :— 

“ But as to tramways in London there was a difficulty, because 
the London County Council was not the road authority in the 
metropolis over which it presided; and under the present 
Standing Orders of Parliament the consent of any outside 
authority was a necessary precedent even to the introduction 
of a Bill for the construction of a tramway by the County 
Council beyond the boundaries of their own area.” 

The Government, however, said Mr. Chaplin, intended 
to propose the necessary alterations in the Standing 


Orders. He then dealt, correctly enough, with Lord 
Rosebery’s contention that dispossessed persons are 
seldom rehoused in the new buldings :— 

“But the answer to this objection was that the County 
Council to some extent were already doing this very thing. 
Before the slums were destroyed they were beginning to 
provide new accommodation for the people dispossessed, and 
where that was not the case the restduum benefited in this way : 
that the former houses of the occupiers of the new buildings 
were filled at once bya class below them, and the vacated 
dwellings of the latter class were filled again in turn by others 
still lower in the scale.” 

Mr. Chaplin went on to explain that very large powers 
of dealing with slum property are already in the hands 
of the local authorities :-— 

“If each of the twenty-eight boroughs were to do this, 
London, at all events, would know the nature and extent of the 
task before it ; and then, either through the County Council, or 
by co-operation with the County Council and each other, the 
work could be begun, and year by year be steadily and 
systematically carried out.” 

But poor Mr. Chaplin has done himself no good by this 
speech. In the words of the Daily Telegraph he has 
“earned his resignation”—i.c., been retired on a 
second-class pension. 


In a letter to the Manchester Guardian, the Bishop 
of Chester advocates a somewhat novel method of 
dealing with the temperance problem. Starting with 
the assumption that the public-house is an “ inevitable 
national institution,” he proposes to render “ the inevi- 
table” harmless by removing its undesirable associa- 
tions. This end is to be obtained by— 

“ Placing the public-house in public hands, so that it may 
be managed as a public trust with a single eye to the welfare 
of the people.” 

Experiments on a small scale, carried out by the 
People’s Reireshment House Association, have demon- 
strated so completely the possibility of this altruistic 
competition, that it is now proposed to form a com- 
pany with the object of working a much larger number 
of houses on the same lines. The chief characteristic 
of the system is that— 

“It will aim at discharging its ¢rust both to those who 
subscribe the necessary capital and fo the people for whose 
benefit Licensed victualling should be carried on, on the soundest 
business lines.” 

The scheme differs from that finally recommended by 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell in that it replaces 
municipal control by company management, and pro- 
poses not to take over all existing houses, but only to 
compete with them. The Bishop quotes Lord Grey on 
the “enormous unearned value of a licence” (in other 
words, the inadequate fee demanded for it) which “ has 
made men realise what vast sums of public money have 
been poured into private pockets under our present 
licensing system.” Until a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thinks fit to raise revenue from the distributor as well 
as from the consumer of alcohol we shall welcome this 
attempt to compete with a dangerous monopoly. 


Tue London Stage Society has great claims on the 
consideration of friends of the English Stage. There 
may be two opinions about the way in which it sets 
about fostering a native drama (or did last season), but 
there can be only one about the opportunity it gives to 
actors who take their art seriously to add to their 
répertoire and their experience—an opportunity much 
needed in these days of pernicious long runs. Its first 
performance of this season was admirable from all 
points of view. Stevenson’s Macaire is a brilliant piece 
of work ; too literary, perhaps, for the popular stage, 
but, undoubtedly, the kind of play which a national 
theatre would have to place on its list. The acting was 
almost worthy of the play. We cannot think of any 
English actor who could have played Macaire better 
than Mr. G. S. Titheradge ; and Mr. Cheesman made 
Dumont an excellent foil. More such plays and more 
such acting, with a little more careful stage manage- 
ment, should make aname for the Stage Society in the 
annals of the English drama, 
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AN APPEAL. 


E publish elsewhere in this paper a memorial 
addressed by the South African Conciliation 
Committee to Lord Salisbury which ought to be read by 
every Englishman, whatever his political opinions may 
be, who wishes ever to see South Africa resettled. In 
these columns there has been until lately little criticism 
of the methods by which the war has been prosecuted 
in the Boer States. But the time has come when the 
discussion of these methods is a patriotic duty, for they 
have a great political significance, and those Englishmen 
who are proud of the Army and proud of its great tra- 
ditions recognise that its honour suffers far more from 
an unchallenged adoption of methods which are foreign 
to its history than from intelligent and discriminating 
criticism of those methods. We believe that the country 
as a whole has not realised (and indeed this is only 
natural when information is distorted or withheld) what 
are the methods by which the war is at present being 
conducted, how those methods conflict with the con- 
ventions of civilised warfare and the contracts to which 
we have set our seal, the inevitable and disastrous con- 
sequences which those methods involve and the 
folly of expecting them to succeed even in securing the 
ends for which they are employed. 

We propose in this article first of all to describe 
those methods ; secondly, to describe their results ; and, 
thirdly, to reassert the contention, which for thirteen 
months we have never for a moment abandoned, that if 
we are to consider either the honour or the safety of the 
empire some terms must be offered to our enemy. 

Our latest methods have been admirably summed 
up in a letter addressed by Mr. Massingham to the 
Morning Leader, from which we quote one paragraph :— 

“It is for this reason that we are engaged in the dreadful 
work of tearing up a community by its roots; of harrying 
women and children to their death or their ruin ; of deporting 
a whole population to foreign lands ; of burning their houses 
and crops; of making groups of women prisoners, conveying 
them hundreds of miles from their homes, and leaving them 
(as in one case that has been brought to my knowledge) penni- 
less and shelterless in strange English towns.” 

Mr. Massingham’s description is substantiated 
simply by a plain enumeration of facts. When we 
burn a farm (whatever the pretext) the women and 
children are turned out on the veldt to starve. Now there 
is a Curious ignorance on the subject of the grounds on 
which we burn and devastate. In a leading article of 
November 2nd the Times uses the following language :— 

“In the letter he (Mr. De Vos) sends us this morning he 

enlarges on the horrors of guerilla warfare, or rather of the 
military punishments which by the laws of war the adoption of 
the guerilla system entails. He speaks of homesteads reduced 
to ashes, and says we are warring on women and children. 
He forgets to say that the homesteads we reduce to 
ashes, like that of Mr. Mathias Wessels, General Botha's 
brother-in-law, which General Rundle has burnt down, are 
homesteads from which we have been treacherously assailed, 
or homesteads belonging to men who have sworn to observe 
neutrality and have subsequently abused our good nature and 
violated their oaths.” 

The forgetfulness is not on the part of Mr. de Vos, 
but on that of the Times, for the Times must be aware of 
a proclamation issued last June in which Lord Roberts 
has laid down the novel doctrine that whenever a rail- 
way is interfered with the community in the neighbour- 
hood are liable to be punished by the devastation of 
their farms. This proclamation has been carried out. 
The South African News of September 5th published a 
Proclamation issued at Bloemfontein, numbered 602, 
which runs as follows :— 

“ NOTICE, 
“Whereas, by Proclamation, dated the 16th day of June, 1900, 


of Lord Roberts, Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief Her 

Majesty's Forces in South Africa, it was notified to, and the 

inhabitants and principal residents of the Orange River Colony 

and the South African Republic were warned, that whatever 
wanton damage to public property, such as Railways, Bridges, 

Culverts, Telegraph Wires, &c., took place, the houses of 

persons living in the neighbourhood would be burned, inasmuch 

as such destruction could not take place without their know- 
ledge and connivance. Now, therefore, it is hereby notified for 
general information that the following sentences have been 
passed in connection with destruction of Property, Railways, 

&c., inthe Orange River Colony, and have been approved by 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts.” 

There follows a list of some forty persons whose 
farms have been burnt in accordance with Lord Roberts’ 
Proclamation. It is difficult to see how these men can 
be made responsible for the attacks on the railway. 
The mobile Boer forces cover huge distances, descend 
on the railway at one point, and in a few days are able 
to attack the railway in some other direction. The 
Boers whose farms are burnt have not the slightest 
responsibility for the destruction of the railway, and the 
burning of their farms is not merely a direct contradiction 
of principles which we ostentatiously adopted at the 
Hague Conference, but a distinct violation of the usages 
of civilised warfare for halt-a-century. 

Nor again does the Times recollect that it is our 
practice to visit farms, and finding no male tenant, to 
conclude that the owner is himself on commando, and by 
way of punishing him, to.burn and devastate his pro- 
perty. It is obvious that the official explanation of his 
absence is not the only one, and in one case that has 
come to our notice our soldiers discovered, after burning 
a farm, that the owner was himself a prisoner in our 
own custody in Ceylon. 

What Mr. Massingham has to say then about the 
harrying of women and children is absolutely true, but 
there is more to follow. 

In a correspondence referred to elsewhere in this 
paper which has lately passed between Lord Roberts 
and General Botha, the Commander-in-Chief threatens 
unless the Boer leaders abandon the struggle to turn the 
Boer women and children out of the towns and to leave 
them to the protection of men on commando. This 
proposal, meaning as it does that, not content with 
taking the towns of our enemy, we even proceed to 
turn adrift their women and children, has actually been 
carried out. Mr. Massingham speaks of women 
prisoners. The Press Association’s special war service 
sent to the papers of October 30th the following tele- 
gram from Port Elizabeth:— 

“ T have visited the encampment atthe Racecourse where the 

Dutch women and children who were sent down from Jagers- 

fontein and Fauresmith are confined as prisoners under a 
military guard. Everything has been done to make their incar- 
ceration as comfortable as circumstances will permit, but many 
of the women and children have lived in affluent positions, 
and they are now housed in tin cabins. The wife of the Mayor 
of Fauresmith, the wife of the minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church there, and the sister of the Landdrost are among the 
prisoners.” 
We wonder how many Englishmen realise at this 
moment that their nation is engaged in a war upon 
women and children for which no precedent can be 
found in the modern history of civilised warfare. We 
are doing what is barbarous and abnormal in attempt- 
ing to force non-combatants, whom we are unable to 
protect, to take active steps in the furtherance of the 
campaign. 

What is going to be the result of all this? Even 
assuming for a moment that this kind of treatment 
is likely to reconcile the Boers to our Government, 
what kind of a colony are we going to create? The 
devastation of property and the distraction of the country 
from its agricultural pursuits mean famine, and when we 
restore our 15,000 prisoners to their country (not even 
the Times has yet proposed that we should imitate the 
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ancient Asiatic practice of permanently transporting 
populations), how are they going to be maintained ? We 
shall be responsible for the good government, for the 
peace, for the prosperity and contentment of two States 
larger than France and Germany, with a population 
whose crops have been destroyed, whose farms have been 
devastated, whose arable land has not been sown, and 
which has in parts of the country been burnt out of 
hearth and home. 

It is evident that our Generals think the only chance 
of ever finishing the war, unless terms are to be offered, 
lies in the use of such practices, for no one can suppose 
that any English General would adopt them if he saw 
any way of escape. The question is, therefore, not so 
much military as political. Is the nation prepared to 
accept the responsibility for these methods of warfare 
and all that they imply ? No one doubts that the men 
in the field would lay down their arms if we allowed 
the Boers to retain some part of their territory as pro- 
tected States. There are two arguments urged in 
opposition to any such settlement. We are told 
that we must fight to the finish in order to 
convince the Boers that we are the stronger, and 
that it is dangerous to leave them any autonomy 
at all. As to the first point we have beaten the 
Boers. Krugerism, which according to our declarations 
was the enemy, is done with. The professed objects of 
the war have been obtained long ago. We are fighting 
now, not to overthrow an oligarchy, not to destroy 
monopolies, not to secure a franchise for British immi- 
grants; to continue the war means that we have delibe- 
rately set our heart on the extermination of two commu- 
nities of peasants. Our military reputation suffers far 
more from the acknowledgment that we can only 
continue the war by such methods as those we have 
described than by the fulfilment of the pledges which 
we made when the war broke out. Does any English- 
man think the campaign in the Philippines has 
added anything to the military fame of the United 
States? In this paper we agreed that only one 
answer could be given to President Kruger’s ulti- 
matum, but from the first we insisted that it was 
the duty of the Government to state its terms. We 
urged, as did Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in his speech 
in the House of Commons last February, that before 
invading the Boer States we should make it known that 
we did not mean to deprive them of their country. For 
the resolve of the Government to throw overboard its 
solemn professions and to accept nothing short of 
unconditional surrender the country has paid in the 
protraction of a war which has brought us no military 
credit and which every sensible person knows has 
created innumerable political difficulties. It is not too 
late—and we hope the Liberal party will insist upon this— 
it is not too late, by offering terms to a brave enemy, to 
save something of our national reputation, to spare the 
country the moral odium of a policy of extermination, and 
to avoid the supreme disaster of saddling the South 
Africa of the future with the bitterest hatreds of a 
people of long and stubborn memories, and with the 
horrors and misery of a general famine. 





THE HIGGINBOTTOM DISCLOSURES. 


OME five weeks ago Mr. Norbury Williams, one of 
the elective auditors of the Manchester City 
Council, received information which led him to make a 
close inquiry into the Corporation’s contracts, and 


especially into those entered into lately by the Gas and 
Electricity Committees. The results have been sensa- 
tional. Let us first consider the principles involved. 
Services rendered to the public may be divided roughly 
into salaried and unsalaried. In the first class, wherever 
the salary is adequate (as in the case of Ministers, 
Servants of the Crown, and the highly-paid officers of 
our great Municipal Corporations), it is reasonable that 
those who have deliberately chosen their profession 
should abstain from finding “leisure moments” in 
which to increase their income by personal exertions in 
the sphere of business and finance. Their investments 
also must be above suspicion, absolutely unconcerned 
either directly or indirectly with the public departments 
over which they and their colleagues, or the depart- 
ments which they serve, exercise control. And, of 
course, it is quite easy even for a rich statesman with a 
turn for speculation and plenty of floating capital to 
comply with these conditions. If he chooses merely to 
evade the law he will sooner or later risk his reputation, 
and suffer from an unfavourable verdict of the Grand 
Assize of Public Opinion. 

The case of the municipal statesman is far more 
difficult and deserves very considerate treatment. The 
satisfaction of having served his fellow-townsmen and 
of earning their goodwill is his only reward. He is 
usually a business man; his income depends upon his 
business, and his business is bound up with the town, 
The mechanism of commerce grows more intricate 
every year. The subdivision of labour proceeds as fast 
as the differentiation of machinery, and the threads of 
industrial organisation become subtler and more delicate 
in the process. What with contracts and sub-contracts, 
agents and sub-agents, dealers wholesale and dealers 
retail, many orders would be difficult to trace to their 
ultimate destination. The first producer and the last 
purchaser are separated by leagues of transactions. 
Then imagine a great Municipal Corporation which owns 
and works two or three natural monopolies, is a great 
employer of labour and a great purchaser of a variety 
of local products, suddenly plumped down in the midst 
of a busy manufacturing centre. This wealthy buyer 
will knock at many doors, and is he to be refused admit- 
tance by a firm or company because one of the partners 
or directors or large shareholders happens to be giving 
his valuable business abilities voluntarily and for nothing 
to the service of his town? 

Yes. Anunqualitied yes. With certain exceptions 
well defined and well recognised by the law any member 
of a local authority who “in any manner is con- 
cerned in any bargain or contract” entered into 
by such authority, “or participates in the profit 
thereof, or of any work done under the authority of 
this Act in and for the district,” must cease to be a 
member of the council and incur a pecuniary penalty. 
We are quoting from the Public Health Act of 1875 ; 
and the law (as everybody knows) is at best but a 
laggard follower of public opinion. A case once came 
before the courts in which a member of a local board 
had unwittingly, or at least without any corrupt motive, 
done two or three pounds’ worth of work for a con- 
tractor with his own board. The offender lost his seat 
on the board and had to pay a penalty of £50, Lord 
Esher, then Master of the Rolls, observing that penal 
provisions of this kind “are intended to prevent the 
members of local boards which may have occasion to 
enter into contracts from being exposed to temptation 
or even to the semblance of temptation.” Lord Justice 
Lindley added that “in any manner concerned” was a 
somewhat lax expression and that “ to interpret words 
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of this kind, which have no very definite meaning, and 
which perhaps were purposely employed for that very 
reason, we must look at the object to be attained.” And 
that object “obviously was to prevent the contlict 
between interest and duty that might otherwise 
inevitably arise.” 

It is now possible to compare the opinions of the 
famous Judges above quoted with the standards and 
traditions hitherto recognised in our public life, and 
vindicated last week in a manner so sensational by the 
City Council of Manchester. We have said that some 
five weeks ago Mr. Norbury Williams—one of the 
elective auditors—was led to careful investigations into 
certain contracts. Working almost night and day he 
was able towards the end of October to formulate a 
series of charges against a certain Alderman Higgin- 
bottom, who had just been informally selected as Mayor 
for the ensuing year and enjoyed the double, if also 
ambiguous, distinction of being chairman both of the 
Corporation’s Electricity Committee and of the British 
Electric Works Company, Limited. When this com- 
pany was floated its prospectus announced that its 
chairman was “ Alderman Lloyd Higginbottom, chairman 
of the Electricity Committee of the Corporation of Man- 
chester.” That small but historical incident affords an 
instructive peep into the tempting immoralities to which 
Limited Liability Acts have opened wide the door. The 
very announcement should surely have been marked and 
underlined at the time as another disclosure of that very 
contlict (proceeding from a combination) of duty and 
interest which the courts have denounced and punished. 
It was not the quiet creation of a tamily company 
(a family some of whose members govern while 
others contract with the Government) under a name 
unfamiliar to the public. It was an open announcement ; 
it was practically an offer to investors generally to take 
a hand in a profitable relationship now about to be pro- 
moted between business and politics. Could not an 
investor read between the lines of that prospectus an 
invitation to buy shares in the dual personality of Alder- 
man Higginbottom? After “considerable investigation,” 
the committee appointed by the council to consider Mr. 
Williams’ charges did not find “ any substantial cause ot 
complaint ” in the actual commerce which had hitherto 
resulted between the Electricity Committee and the 
Electric Company. All we are told is that “ one tender 
was sent in by this company without the knowledge 
of Alderman Higginbottom, who, on discovering it, 
instructed the chief engineer that it must not be con- 
sidered ; but it does not appear that this instruction was 
heard by the members of the committee present on the 
occasion.” It seems then that so far as this part of the 
case is concerned, the investors in the company have 
more cause for disappointment than the ratepayers and 
burgesses of Manchester. It may here be observed that 
the appointment of the committee was vehemently 
opposed by the late Alderman’s friends in the council, 
who apparently thought that the charges of the city’s 
auditor were of a nature too trivial or too insulting 
for investigation. We are very familiar with these 
declamatory protestations from public men: in posi- 
tions of far greater dignity. But precedents did 
not help the Alderman. The majority of his fellow- 
councillors were not satisfied with an answer which 
Ministers in similar circumstances appear to think 
good enough for Parliament and the nation; they 
preferred to hear the accuser and the accused. 
Perhaps balances may be redressed by Parliament 
following the example of the municipal council as the 
Alderman followed that of the Minister. Another com- 


pany which was allowed to tender to the Electricity 
Committee was the Gorton Foundry Company, Limited, 
in which Mr. Higginbottom was also interested, and we 
can only observe with the Manchester Guardian that the 
fact that there was no loss to the ratepayers (as the 
committee reported) on a particular contract does not 
prevent the appearance of evil and does not eliminate 
offence. We gather from Mr. Norbury Williams that 
in his opinion it may be advisable in the public interest 
to give extracts from the evidence heard by the special 
Committee, if only to show “the imminent danger of 
permitting for a moment any public representative to 
enter into commercial transactions with committees of 
which he himself is a member.” 

However, the committee of investigation, finding 
that the shady appearances above referred to had been 
supplemented by concrete offences against the spirit and, 
as it would seem, the letter of the English municipal 
code, naturally preferred to base their condemnation of 
Alderman Higginbottom upon these concrete offences, 
which were sub-contracts with the Electricity Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman, and with the Gas 
Committee, of which he was a member. Upon these 
facts the investigators reported that the Alderman’s 
conduct “has been altogether improper, and such as 
the committee cannot justify having regard to his 
position upon the Electricity Committee and the Gas 
Committee.” The City Council accepted this report, 
after unanimously adopting an amendment to add the 
words : “and as a member of the City Council.” Let 
us hope that the inconveniences and unpleasantnesses 
which attach to the process of purification will not 
deter the House of Commons from maintaining among 
its members the standard which Czsar prescribed 
for his wife, Manchester for its aldermen, and Mr. 
Chamberlain for his Commissioner. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


( NE is reminded, in writing of the issue of the 
Presidential election, of the lines of America’s 
vreatest writer, Emerson :— 
“’Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave and corn to grind ; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.” 


Yes, things are uppermost, the man is the slave of 
the dollar—that seems to be the chief impression 
conveyed by the victory of Mr. McKinley. One of 
our contributors said a few weeks ago that the real 
contest was between Jdealism and Materialism, not 
meaning by that that the Democratic party as a whole 
represented ideal interests. The veriest tiro knows 
that the party which Mr. Croker leads in New York must 
be far from an ideal party. But what is rather absurdly 
called “ Bryanism,” and what might better be called the 
“New Democracy,” does vaguely represent an effort 
to raise the American Republic to a better standard of 
lite, to remind the people of the idealism from which 
the Republic was born, to curb the dangerous power of 
organised capital, and to make Republican institutions 
square with the principles of liberty and equality. That 
movement, as embodied in Mr. Bryan, is for the time 
badly beaten. 

But what is good in the politics of Mr. Bryan 
will remain if Mr. Bryan’s personality as a Presi- 
dential candidate disappears, and for the simple reason 
that the aggression of monopolies is certain to 
become more tyrannical and insolent every day. Mr. 
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McKinley has won on the issue of prosperity. The 
farmer, the wage-earner, the comfortable classes have 
fallen into line together because trade is good, employ- 
ment secure, capital abundant and America is believed 
by them to be securing the primacy alike in the financial 
and industrial worlds. In the light of these facts, or 
alleged facts, Republican ideals have declined in the 
estimation of the people. Materialism is riding mankind 
in the States as in Europe. 

That is the fundamental fact ; but, as we have before 
urged, Mr. Bryan, with a persistence which was more 
honest than politic, helped to ruin his own chances by 
his fanatical adherence to a financial policy which his 
own friends assured him was out of date. It is well 
known that the “ platform committee” of the Demo- 
cratic Convention was so divided on the financial issue 
that a long quarrel of many hours’ duration was 
only ended by a telegram from Mr. Bryan stating 
that his acceptance of the Democratic nomination was 
absolutely dependent on adherence to the Chicago plat- 
form of 1896. It was honest, but it was fatal; since 
it showed that Mr. Bryan was a kind of political Bourbon, 
who could neither learn nor forget. The Republicans, 
as bankrupt in a policy as in ethics, instantly seized on 
this evil blunder, and fought the battle on that issue, 
persistently ignoring or subordinating the question of 
Imperialism on which all the honest Democrats, whether 
gold or silver, were trying to make the fight. Mr. 
Bryan also weakened himself by the inconsistency 
between his position at the time of the Treaty of 
Paris (which he approved) and his subsequent oppo- 
sition to the terms contained in that treaty. He 
first favoured and then opposed the enslavement of 
the Filipinos—so at least the Republicans could assert. 
That line of argument was put torward by Senator 
Hoar, Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. Edward Atkinson, and 
doubtless it had much effect with many Republican 
voters. The moral, if we are to draw one, is that 
a perfect straight-forward course is as important as 
clear intelligence to complete success. If Mr. Bryan 
had but understood the monetary problem, and if he had 
but been absolutely straight from start to finish on the 
Philippine question !—but how few politicians there are 
who will learn this double lesson as to the need for a 
clear brain and a straight course. 

But we will not suggest that it would have entirely 
altered the final result, though it would probably have 
affected many thousands of votes. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SISAL DEBENTURES 
AND HOW THEY FAILED. 


[FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OME curious rumours are circulating in leading 
S papers respecting Mr. Chamberlain’s speculations 
in the Bahamas, and I have therefore taken the oppor- 
tunity of investigating the facts. The Andros Fibre 
Company, organised by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his 
two sons, Messrs. Neville and Austen Chamberlain, 
between 1891-2, presents some curious features, which 
call for investigation and explanation. 

The Andros Fibre Company, in its embryo state, 
consisted of an option dated June, 1893, but the con- 
cession and planting were really commenced two-and-a- 
half years earlier, to purchase 20,000 acres of barren lands, 
called “Pine Barren,’ on Andros Island, Bahamas, at 
the price of 5s. per acre, the option expiring in 1903. 


It was proposed to extend the cultivation of a plant 
which yields a fibre useful for manufacturing twine 
and rope, called sisal. About 4,700 acres appear to have 
been paid for and cleared, and in part planted. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s secretary, Mr. Wilson, of 26, Woodstock 
Road, Birmingham, was put forward as agent to carry 
out the bargain ; and on June gth, 1894, the lands were 
transterred, as per records at Somerset House, to a 
limited company, with a nominal capital of £100,000 in 
£10 shares. For some reason or other the names of 
the shareholders were not declared till 1895 ; they were 
Joseph Chamberlain, with 5,993 shares ; Austen Cham- 
berlain, with 1,000 shares ; Neville Chamberlain, with 
1,000 shares, and other members of the Chamberlain 
family took the remainder. The first three named 
became directors of the new company. We have here 
a prospectus for cultivating a product whose growth had 
been tried in years gone by with unprofitable results—a 
fibre which men like Mr. Fleming and Mr. Cross, City 
experts, would not invest in, and on which £35,000 are 
said to have been expended in the planting and purchase 
of 4,700 acres. The prospectus, whilst stating this, 
offered to borrow £200,000, at 5 per cent., on what was 
to cost £35,000, if we consider the cost of the land on 
which option was to be exercised. Recognising the 
weakness of the transaction, the directors offered their 
limited personal guarantee, be that worth what it may. 
I think I have rarely heard of a_ proposal so 
cool and so unblushing. Here we have Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, whom the Spectator, a friendly organ, has 
described as utterly deficient in the qualities of a man of 
the world, exhibiting a simplicity quite worthy of the 
heathen Chinee. Fortunately, the public was sharper 
than Mr. Chamberlain, and declined his obliging offer. 
In consequence the £100,000 capital, really only 
£35,000 without the water, was properly lost by the pro- 
moters. There are some amusing facts to be recorded 
in this connection. It will be recollected that Sir 
Augustus Adderley, as well as his family before him, 
have.taken much interest in sisal matters ; but, though of 
the opinion that it would repay cultivation, Sir Augustus 
was utterly opposed to the action of Sir Ambrose Shea, 
then Governor of the Bahamas, in puffing it. His 
pamphlet, A Romance of a Governorship and its Refuta- 
lion (Ballantyne, Hanson and Co., Strand, 1894), whilst 
exposing false statements, avoided any injury to the 
colony in which he is interested. It shows that he was 
endeavouring also to protect the British public from the 
machinations of promoters ef hoc genus omne ; and it for- 
tunately came out about a fortnight after the Pall Mall 
Gazette, under date 23rd July, 1894, printed a most mis- 
leading statement on the “potentialities” of sisal 
cultivation, at the very moment when Mr. Chamberlain's 
debentures were on the market. It is probable that Sir 
Augustus Adderley’s pamphlet, which was extensively 
circulated among business men and others in the City, 
saved many intending investors from anxiety and loss. 
There are yet other points in this company that 
require elucidation. I understand that in 1891, about 
the time he was purchasing land at Andros for the 
express purpose of sisal culture, Mr. Chamberlain 
declared the profits to be accrued from sisal at £20 per 
ton were not good enough for him. What had occurred 
to make Mr. Chamberlain change his views in 1893? 
And why did he buy land in 1891 if of this opinion ? 
Again, the prospectus says that plants put into the 
ground two-and-a-half years previously were beginning 
to bear. I should like to know whether these plants 
had not been growing eighteen months before in some 
nursery, or, perhaps, been purchased at that age from 
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other estates, as it is an undoubted fact that these plants 
only commence to yield in their fifth, sixth, or seventh 
year. As to the feasibility of paying 5 per cent. on the 
debentures, that, I believe, was quite practicable if 
the plants had not unfortunately been placed on barren, 
unproductive land, and this result of his cultivation 
ought to have been known to him by that time ; but 
here the unsophisticated nature of Mr. Chamberlain 
reappears in all its guilelessness. 

I now come to the point as to what would have 
resulted if the plantation had been a success and these 
debentures had been floated. The debenture-holders 
would have got their 5 per cent., and probably there 
would have been a return of about 33 per cent., or 
more, on the capital. The company would then have 
been in a state in which the £100,000 of shares would 
have been marketable at a very large premium over 
par, and everything would have been rose-coloured for 
the directors whilst the untortunate debenture-holders, 
who really and truly would have stood the brunt of the 
whole thing by their money, would have had merely 
their 5 per cent. Such are the plain facts of the case, 
and I must leave the public to draw their own con- 
clusions. 


THE NEWEST ART CRITICISM. 


TO one with an honest love for art can object to 
N honest criticism. But no one with a love for 
fairness of criticism can do less than object to the 
publication of the Protest, signed by the Editor, in the 
Magazine of Art for November. On the surface, this 
Protest would seem to be a tirade of good intentions. 
But really it is an attack upon eminent artists. The 
Editor points out that Grands Prix tor painting in the 
Paris Exhibition have been unjustly awarded to M., 
Alfred Stevens, M. Dagnan-Bouveret and Mr. Whistler, 
because, contrary to the regulations of the French 
Commission, these artists exhibit pictures painted before 
188g, and he implies that they only show such pictures 
—implies it so strongly that he is compelled to publish 
a note to explain that he does not mean what he says. 

The matter would be of less importance were it 
not for the tone of injured rectitude usurped by the 
Editor of the Magazine of Arl. It would be nobody's 
business in this country whether Belgian, French and 
American artists chose to defy the French Commission, 
if their own and the International Jury found no fault 
with them for doing so. But the Editor of the Magazine 
of Art says that, in consequence of the French Com- 
mission’s regulation excluding from the Exhibition all 
work produced before May tst, 1889, the British Fine 
Art Sub-committee (of which he is a member) “ declined 
to include in the British exhibit several works which 
would have considerably strengthened the section, on 
the ground that they had appeared in the Royal Academy 
in May, 1889, and were therefore ineligible.” Now it 
may be that the committee excluded “ several,” but it 
is also a fact that they included one—a fact carefully 
suppressed by the Editor, though it disposes effectually 
of his first grievance. A member of the British Com- 
mittee, by which the rules have been openly violated, 
can hardly begin, with decency, to protest, unless he 
carefully counts upon the ignorance of those to whom 
he would appeal. 

The Editor’s second grievance is that M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret and Mr. Whistler have won medals of honour, 
though they each contribute one picture painted before 
May, 1889. Yet M. Dagnan-Bouveret shows at least 
five others, and Mr. Whistler two others, painted since 
that time, and these facts also are carefully suppressed. 
As to M. Stevens and almost the entire Belgian section, 
the regulations were not observed at all by the Jury of 





that country, if there were such regulations. But in 
the case of M. Dagnan-Bouveret and Mr. Whistler, 
their medals are won by work that fulfils the conditions 
in every respect, and there can be no possible reason 
for protest except ignorance of the facts (when it should 
never have been made), or petty ill nature, of which 
it is kinder not to suspect the Editor. If the Editor 
Was so much concerned to find that M. Dagnan-Bouveret 
and Mr. Whistler have broken the rule—and it must 
be remembered the fault is not that of the artists, 
who may have known nothing of the regulations, 
but of the National Juries which accepted their 
pictures—how is it that the Editor in his Protest does 
not call the same attention to the fact that the rule 
was also broken in England? How is it that his 
Protest concentrates itself really upon the heads ot 
these three? And how is it that the Editor omits to 
point out that the medals were awarded by an 
International Jury, and that on this jury were two 
Englishmen, both members of the Royal Academy ? 
It was first for them to protest, if ineligible contribu- 
tions were sent in from any country, more especially 
trom their own. After the awards were made, it was 
for Belgian, French, or American artists to object if 
they considered the medals in their sections unfairly 
distributed. If any protest is called for in this country, 
it is against the two Royal Academicians who served on 
the jury and who were so careless of the interests of the 
nation they represented, or against the British Committee 
which sent in the picture. What, therefore, is left of the 
shreds of the Editor’s wonderfully righteous Protest when 
it becomes evident, first, that England was equally guilty 
with France and America in violating the rules ; and, 
second, that if there is any protest to be made, it 
should be against the two English Academical jurors, 
or the original British Committee, and nobody else. 
When one knows that, in other cases, works were 
hung, and the Grand Prix was awarded under really 
curious circumstances—and, on the most charitable 
grounds, one must conclude that the Editor writes 
without the proper knowledge, or is he one of the 
boycotters of the Exhibition ?—it is plain that for some 
reason these artists alone have been singled out. 

To call such a pronouncement a protest is pre- 
posterous. It is, on the contrary, the most unfair, the 
most misleading, the most un. English endeavour to 
deprive eminent artists of honours that the whole 
artistic world admits are theirs by every right. If 
the Editor of the Magazine of Ari does not know that 
the British Fine Art Sub-Committee, of which he 
is a member, have violated the rules equally with the 
French and American, he is too ignorant of the matter 
to write upon it; if he does know it, his action is 
his own condemnation. In either case he cannot 
withdraw his Protest and apologise too promptly. To 
use one’s power as an editor in this fashion, to distort 
and suppress facts, is a new growth in modern British 
criticism, and for this rgason it is worth calling attention 
to so ill-considered or ill-meant a Protest. Otherwise, 
the spectacle of the Editor of the Magazine of Ari defy- 
ing International Juries and inviting eminent artists to 
return their awards would but add to ‘the gaiety of 
nations.” 





Josern PENNELL. 





MUSIC, 
RICHTER AND OTHER CONCERTS. 


HE third and last of Herr Richter’s autumnal 
concerts was given before a very crowded 
audience at St. James’s Hall on Monday night, and mid- 
way through the programme a pleasing little demonstra- 
tion on the part of the public served not merely to mark 
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their wonted admiration of the great conductor's gifts, 
but also, very pointedly, to emphasise their sense of his 
characteristic self-obliteration and devotion in the service 
of his art. The programme was essentially a typical 
Richter programme, alike in the manner of its perform- 
ance and in the selection—four familiar Wagner 
excerpts and a Beethoven symphony (No. 5)—of which 
it was composed. 

The two earlier concerts of the series comprised 
items of less familiar interest. At the first of them Herr 
Richter once more brought forward Liszt’s symphonic 
poem Hunnenschlachi, after a lapse, I believe, of some- 
thing like twenty years. It was very finely played, 
needless to say ; but the wisdom ot reviving the work 
may be doubted. It is hardly a happy specimen either 
of the symphonic poem in general or, in particular, of 
Liszt’s own efforts of the kind. In a recent number of 
the Contemporary Review, Mr. Ernest Newman devoted 
an interesting article to the glorification of the 
“symphonic poem” at the expense of the regula- 
tion “symphony” as a form of composition. Mr. 
Newman's article raises a large question into which 
it is impossible to enter here, and in limine 1 am 
loth to admit the assumption on which his reasonings 
rest—namely, that the modern composer, in giving 
utterance to his emotions by means of the modern 
orchestra, must needs choose between doing so either 
in the accepted symphony form or in “the programme 
form.” Two of Mr. Newman’s remarks, however, bear 
very materially on the consideration of a work such as 
this of Liszt’s. ‘“ The great thing,” he .says, in the com- 
position of a symphonic poem “is to be particular in 
the choice of the idea or subject to be set to music.” 
Liszt's Hunnenschlacht was written under the influence 
of Kaulbach's familiar allegorical picture of that 
name—a crowded canvas which, as George Eliot 
once remarked, is little better than “a huge charade. 
Kaulbach attempts to give you at one view a 
succession of events—each represented by some 
group which may mean ‘ Whichever you please.’ ” 
It is obvious that if a picture of such complexity is 
adopted at all as a subject for musical illustration it 
should have a very defined and detailed programme. 
“ Tschaikowsky,” says Mr. Newman, “thought at one 
time of writing out the programme to his sixth 
symphony. Had he done so he would probably 
have made it easier for us to see the drift of certain 
things in it that are now thought to be weaknesses.” 
I do not know how far the champions of the sym- 
phonic poem as the “form” of the future are pre- 
pared to advance as one of its advantages that it enables 
a composer, by means of a “ programme,” to explain or 
justify the weakness or cacophany of passages in his 
work which, heard as absolute music, would certainly 
be pronounced dull or downwright ugly. Certainly, 
however, so far as Liszt’s Hunnenschlacht is concerned, 
there is more than one passage in it the “drift” of 
which it would be “ easier to see” if in the way of pro- 
gramme the composer had left for our enlightenment 
something more than a single sentence. As it is they 
stand as programme music without a programme—they 
may mean “ whichever you please.’”’ Heard—as thus, 
perforce, they must be heard—as absolute music, they 
hardly weaken the hands of those who contend that 
programme music should be “so conceived and so 
handled that it will sound equally well as music whether 
we know the programme or not.” 

At his second concert last week Herr Richter 
repeated Glazounow’s splendid Symphony in C Minor ; 
and a few days later—at one of the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts—a new and very charming Ballet 
Suite by the same composer was produced by Mr. 
Wood, who was the first to introduce his symphonies 
into England. Mr. Barry, in his familiar and admirable 
analysis of Glazounow’s C Minor Symphony, insists with 
very just stress on its “musical scholasticism and 
erudition.” Masterly as these are, the work has fortu- 
nately other elements of greatness at once more potent 





and more pronounced, and it is satisfactory to see the 
ever-increasing appreciation shown for it by concert- 
goers, 

In a series of four concerts, two of which have just 
been given, Mr. Donald Tovey presents himself to the 
public in the triple capacity of composer, pianist and the 
writer of analytical programmes. In his case—to take 
him primarily as a composer—there is “ erudition” galore. 
Other qualities he may possess, or they may develop 
in him later. For the present the don is more 
prominent in his work than the poetically-inspired 
composer. Of the two works of his own which 
so far he has let us hear, the group of duets for 
oboe and pianoforte is perhaps more successful than 
the trio for pianoforte, clarinet and horn, which stood in 
the fore-front of his very first programme. In the 
interpretation of the trio as much justice was done to 
the work as was possible; but few, probably, of those 
who heard its opening allegro could candidly aver that 
they would care to hear it again. The finely finished 
art of its formation is interesting and evident enough, 
but it is the art of an architectural outline rather than 
that of picture warm with life or colour, It may well 
be, however, that compositions of Mr. Tovey’s, earlier 
than those he introduced us to, show more of the 
natural spontaneity of youth, or that, with a larger and 
more varied experience of life, he will sound in future 
works a note of more human interest. Those who 
know his record and realise his extraordinary mental 
equipment cannot fail to watch his future asa composer 
with a very sanguine interest. As an executive artist it 
is sufficient to say that he showed himself amply able to 
take his part alongside of the very eminent performers 
with whom he was associated in giving, not only his own 
works, but Mozart’s Quintet for pianoforte and wind 
instruments. He hardly aims, probably, at being taken 
very seriously as an interpreter of Chopin, though his 
playing was never less than adequate ; but it was a little 
unfortunate that he should have included in his Chopin 
selection the same clude which Mr. Frederick Dawson, 
at his recital on the previous afternoon, had played in a 
manner that only a few pianists are able to equal. 


W. G. 





THE THEATRE, 
“ HEROD.” 


~VEN if it is for the nobility of its aim alone the 
first word of the critic who attempts to deal with 

such a production as Mr. Phillips’ Herod should be one 
of praise. There are not so many of our playwrights 
striving for the highest that we can afford to show any 
but a grateful welcome to the man who makes the 
attempt. But, fortunately, in Mr. Phillips’ case, the last 
word should be of praise also, The play has many obvious 
faults. It will not please an audience which tolerates 
Hamlet for Polonius and the Gravedigger. It will 
scarcely satisfy one which expects something of the 
bustling movement of The Three Musketeers, or even ot 
the vigorous melodrama of Hamlet itself. But those 
who would like to see a more general attempt at poetry 
of theme in stage writing, and those who would recall to 
our theatre some of that dignity of language which was 
once its glory should and will give the most cordial 
encouragement to a play which does so much for re- 
generation in both these directions, For the language 
of Herod—about its theme I have more to say below— 
is difficult to over-praise in the refreshing feeling which 
it gives of listening to a modern play, written with 
a poet’s loving choice of words. Even if it were 
possible to quote “ purple passages” from memory, they 
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would give little effect of the general purity. But this 
picture of a mourning woman, who— 
“rose up 
Like a black pine amid a field of corn,” 
and this of a woman’s beauty :— 
“ That face that looks as it had come to pass 
Like a thing prophesied,” 

may suggest something of the general impression. 

Two criticisms were passed on Herod, or rather on 
Mr. Phillips as a dramatist, in anticipation, which have 
been repeated since the first performance. First, it was 
suggested that the quality of his verse was unsuited, 
trom its lack of simplicity and from its measured pauses, 
to the continuous delivery of the stage. Second, it was 
expected that a poet who had made such successes in 
lyrical expression would find the dramatic forma clog 
instead of an inspiration, that he would be trying to 
convey in his own personality the message which should 
be expressed by the force of the dramatic situation and 
through the characters of the drama under the situation’s 
stress. The first of these criticisms is very largely 
falsified by the event. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Phillips’ verse is entirely dramatic. It lacks the direct 
hammer stroke by which a situation can be pointed in a 
few simple words. But it is manifestly verse which is 
written to be spoken, verse whose meaning can be 
appreciated by the listener as well as by the reader ; 
and after the examples of the essays in drama 
of Tennyson, of Swinburne and, above all, of Browning, 
it is a good augury to find a writer with the poetic 
faculty who possesses this indispensable qualification for 
the theatre. The art of stagecraft and construction can 
be learnt; the art of dramatic verse, scarcely. The 
second anticipatory criticism can be disposed of almost 
as easily, in so far as it concerns Mr. Phillips’ power as 
distinct from his actual achievement as a writer for the 
theatre. Herod is far from being a thoroughly effective 
play. But where it fails to be effective it is not because 
in its vital moments the author is preaching at his 
audience, it is not because his characters talk about their 
emotions instead of feeling them. In the passages of 
greatest tension the characters are clearly expressing the 
crisis by acting it, the treatment is distinctly dramatic 
rather than lyrical ; and to say so much is to say much 
for the powers of Mr. Phillips as a poetical playwright. 
Not but that the situation is sometimes dissipated by 
stretches of verse that are clearly undramatic. But 
where this happens it is caused, not by the expression of 
emotion being wrongly lyrical, but by the dramatic 
action being suspended for long passages of irrelevant 
poetical description which the greater theatrical expe- 
rience of the author will teach him merely to omit. 

These theatrically deadening pauses are one of 
the signs of what is least successful in Mr. Phillips’ play. 
Where its grip relaxes the reason is not the too literary 
quality of his verse or the undramatic character of his more 
vital passages. These faults would be fundamental and 
ineradicable. Such fault as there is belongs to a kind 
which is nearly always present in the earlier work of 
any writer for the stage. The unfortunate descriptive 
interludes are but part of a general uncertainty and 
ignorance of complete effect in actual theatrical con- 
struction. It is here that Mr. Phillips’ play is weak. 
The feeling of the cumulative power of succeeding situa- 
tions is not yet his. His scenes are full of theatric sense 
in moments, but it is not sustained, and in their 
arrangement they are vivid but episodical. Inno one of 
the three acts do they lead up to a conclusion. Some- 
times when one feels the act should have ended, it goes 
on—especially is this the case at the departure of Herod 
and Mariamne after the order has been given for the 
murder of Aristobulus. Sometimes when the act does 
end on an effective moment, one feels that it would 
have been far more effective if the scenes had not 
merely followed but had been in dramatic sequence. 
But all this has nothing to do with Mr. Phillips’ dramatic 
power in verse and dramatic expression in diologue. It 
is something almost entirely mechanical, although a 


mechanism of essential importance and of very delicate 
touch. It does not even imply a want of knowledge or 
want of aptitude in the theatre. Mr. Phillips has both 
these, and is not blind, either, to a theatrical effect. It 
merely implies want of experience in playwriting ; and 
although this is almost indispensable to success, it is 
still a thing that can be acquired. 

Something of Mr. Phillips’ motive in Herod may be 
gathered from the pamphlet which accompanies the 
programme and which may or may not have been 
written by the author of the play. Herod is the cruel 
and unscrupulous statesman and conqueror, as well as 
something of the man of letters and the dreamer. He 
“seems to have combined ina manner scarcely paralleled 
in ancient history the ferocity and passion of the east 
with the culture and intelligence of the west.” And 
here it may be noted that throughout the play Mr. 
Phillips needlessly hampers his verse by trying to stamp 
the eternal emotions with the character of a place and 
time. It is of less importance that Herod’s love and 
jealousy should be Oriental and Judaic than that it 
should be human. Othello wasa possible man : that he 
was a probable or possible Moor is almost immaterial. 
The whole of the tragedy is on too great a scale for 
these minor differentiations to be worth while except in 
the surroundings, 

“The key-note of his career is the ever-growing contrast 
between its public brilliancy and its private gloom. With his 
political and military successes continually clouded by domestic 
broil and discord, intrigue and jealousy, assassination and 
remorse, he was a man greatly fortunate and greatly miserable, 
whose life is perhaps as fit a theme for tragedy as any recorded 
in the history of mankind.” 

Here is the theme of the play. It is a fine idea, 
and as it recurs through the three acts it is finely 
expressed. The usurper Herod, the security of his 
throne ensured by blood, has married Mariamne, the 
last of the Maccabzeans. The cruelty of his unbridled 
nature finds its complement in his passionate love for 
his Queen—love so great that for a time he supports the 
existence of her beloved brother, Aristobulus, hereditary 
high priest, worshipped of the people, a danger to the 
throne; love so great that when he goes away he leaves 
orders that after his death she also must be killed. 
Towards the end of the first act he is persuaded to con- 
sent to the death of Aristobulus; and he departs to meet 
Octavius Czesar, still ignorant that he has killed 
Mariamne’s love for him. He returns in triumph from 
Octavius to find her hating him. He is goaded by her 
enemies into decreeing her death, but only after they 
have pursuaded him that she has been unfaithful. He 
repents of the decree when he thinks it has not yet been 
carried out, and the second act ends as he enters her 
room reading the list of still another grant of territories 
from Rome. In the last act the King has returned from 
the wilderness to which madness had driven him, and 
still with the delusion that Mariamne lives. For a 
time the courtiers divert him with accounts of the 
progress of his numberless schemes of monuments and 
temples. But finally, at his command that the Queen 
should be brought, her embalmed body is carried in, 
and only as he kisses her lips does he find that she 
is dead. When the envoy from Rome arrives to 
announce the crowning gift of the kingdom of Arabia 
the King stands heedless of the message, struck with 
catalepsy. 

This is the play. As will be seen, it is a drama of 
one idea, unrelieved by variety, even by comedy. And 
as a drama of one idea it demands a constructional skill 
for its wholly successful development which is as yet 
beyond Mr. Phillips’ power. But still, in spite of its 
weakness, it must leave in the mind of any spectator 
interested in the theatre as a serious art the impression 
of being the most important original production in 
London for a period long enough to include very many 
plays which have enjoyed longer runs than can be 
expected here. 

The acting, if none of it is brilliant, is all eminently 
capable. Mr. Tree’s performance of Herod has dignity 
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and force. He does not possess the torrent of passion 
which the part demands, but his work is still some- 
thing more than a clever impersonation and a consider- 
able physical achievement. If only the dignity of her 
bearing and the charm of her voice could equal the 
wonderful power of expression of Miss Maud Jefiries’ 
beautiful face, she would have the makings of a great 
actress. At present a course of shouting melodrama 
has not induced either vocal or physical restraint, and 
she possesses some distressing Americanisms of pro- 
nunciation, These are peculiarly unfortunate in this 
play, as they produce a “ Herod” who clearly belongs 
not to Jerusalem but to the Brompton Road. Perhaps 
the most useful performance of all was that of Miss 
Bateman in the part of Cypros, the mother of Herod. 
Although she might be accused of over-acting, her 
experience gave a cohesion and force to the scenes 
where she appeared, which was invaluable to the play. 
Mr. Charles Fulton was excellent in his recitation of 
verse as the physician. 


Pr 





A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE CHANGE 
THAT HAS COME OVER THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESSED To LORD SALISBURY BY THE 
SourH AFRICAN CONCILIATION COMMITTEE. 


N February last Lord Roberts issued a proclamation 
in the following terms :— 

“The British troops under my command having entered the 
Orange Free State, I warn all burghers to desist from any 
further hostility towards her Majesty's Government and the 
troops under my command, and 1 undertake that any of them 
who may so desist and who are found staying in their homes and 
quietly pursuing their ordinary occupation will not be made to 
suffer in their person or property on account of their having taken 
up arms in obedience to the order of their Government; Those, 
however, who oppose the force under my command or furnish 
the enemy with supplics or information will be dealt with 
according to the customs of war. 

“Orders have been given by me prohibiting soldiers from 
entering private houses and molesting the civil populations on 
any pretext whatever, and every precaution has been taken 
against injury to property on the part of any person belonging 
to or connected with the army.” 

Full payment or full receipts were in the same procla- 
mation guaranteed for all food, &c., requisitioned by 
her Majesty's troops. 

This is perfectly simple. Those who did not oppose 
the invading army, even though they had been in arms, 
were promised that they should be left quiet and 
undisturbed if they desisted from hostility. Those who 
continued to oppose would be dealt with according to 
the usages of war. The population, if any, which had 
never taken part in hostilities would of course receive 
at least as good treatment as those who desisted. 

In March Lord Roberts took a step further, and 
issued a proclamation in the following terms :— 

“ All burghers who have not taken a prominent part in the 
policy which has led to the war or commanded 
any forces of the Republic, or commandeered or used violence 
to any British subjects, and who are willing to lay down their 
arms at once, and to bind themselves by an oath to abstain 
from further participation in the war, will be given passes to 
allow them to return to their homes and will not be made 
prisoners of war nor will their property be taken from them.” 

Here the rank and file “in arms” are invited to come 
in and take an oath of allegiance, after which they are 
promised passes to their homes, where they may live 
undisturbed in person or property. Non-combatants 
and those who had desisted in reponse to the first 
proclamation remained entitled to its benetits. At the 
end of May Lord Roberts received from the Secretary 
of State orders to issue a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal State, under which personal safety and 
freedom from molestation were guaranteed to the non- 
combatant population, and the same invitation as that 


given in the Free State was extended to the rank and 
ile in arms to take the oath and receive passes, with 
the same promise of freedom from molestation, but the 
following declaration was added :— 

“If wanton damage is done to property, not only will the 
actual perpetrators of such acts and all directly or indirectly 
implicated in them be liable to the most severe punishment in 
person and property, but the property of all persons, whether 
in authority or otherwise, who have permitted or who have not 
done their utmost to prevent such wanton damage, will be 
liable to be confiscated and destroyed.” 

This new provision marks a great step forward, but 
the punishment for the destruction of property still does 
not go beyond those who have permitted, or not done 
their utmost to prevent such destruction, with respect 
to whom it is at least implied that they were aware that 
such destruction was in hand, and as to whom some 
kind of evidence might be forthcoming to raise a pre- 
sumption of this knowledge. In a few weeks Lord 
Roberts made a yet more momentous step forward. 

In June he issued a proclamation, the effect of 
which was to make the principal residents severally and 
jointly responsible for all damage done to railways, 
telegraphs, and railway or public buildings in their 
districts or towns. All receipts for goods were to be 
cancelled, A fine of at least 2s, 6d. per morgen was to 
be imposed on the farms of these people, in addition to 
the payment claimed from them for the damage actually 
done. 

As a further precautionary measure the Director of 
Military Railways was authorised to order that one or 
more of the residents to be selected by him from each 
district should from time to time personally occupy the 
trains while travelling through their districts, the object 
being that these unoffending non-combatants should be 
exposed to death at the hands of their fellow-country- 
men attacking the trains. 

The houses and farms in the vicinity of the place 
where the damage was done were to be destroyed and 
the residents in the neighbourhood to be dealt with 
under martial law. 

In pursuance of, and after enclosing an extract 
from, this proclamation Capt. Burnet-Hitchcock wrote 
the following order to, amongst others, Mr. A. Fichardt, 
a business man who had never taken the least part in 
public affairs. 

“Mr. A. Fichardt, 

“ With reference to my communication of 29th ages 1900, 
appointing you a ‘ Principal Resident,’ you are hereby ordered 
to report yourself to the Railway Staff Officer at the Railway 
Station, Bloemfontein, at 6 p.m., Ist July, 1900. You will have 
with you food for four days and the necessary rugs. Failure 
to comply with this order will entail severe penalties. 

“ By order, 
“ B. BURNET-HITCHCOCK, Captain, 
Assistant Provost Marshal, Orange River Colony. 
“ Bloemfontein, 30th June, 1900.” 

Here the notion that any evidence of knowledge 
should be brought home to the persons who are to pay 
the penalty of destruction entirely disappears. Still less 
is it necessary to prove that they had power to prevent 
that for which they are punished. 

Thus whenever the “ ubiquitous” General De Wet 
has swept down with his men on the line of communi- 
cations the farmers and their wives and families, who 
must, even if they had known of his coming, been often 
no more able to stop De Wet than they could stop an 
avalanche, have been burnt out of their homes. What 
has been done under this order has been placed beyond 
doubt by another Proclamation announcing that “ the 
following sentences have been passed in connection with 
the destruction of property, railways, &c., in the Orange 
River Colony, and have been approved and contirmed 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts.” 

Sentence: The following persons to have their 
“ farms burned.” Then follow thirty-eight names with 
several others unmentioned. 

“ Sentence : 

“ The following persons to pay a fine of 2s. 6d. per morgen 
of the area of their farms.” 

Then follow sixty-three names and others not 
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named, almost all in the first list being included in the 
second list. 

The fines must be about one-eighth of the whole 
freehold value of these farms. 

This was not enough. In July, Captain Ritchie 
issued an astounding proclamation, which had indeed 
to be withdrawn almost immediately, but instead of it a 
second was authorised little less rigorous. In these 
proclamations the weapon used to compel the surrender 
of the Boers in the field is to reduce their wives and 
children to complete destitution. 

These are their terms :— 

sy 
“PUBLIC NOTICE. 

“It is hereby notified for information that unless the men at 
present on commando belonging to families in the town and 
district of Krugersdorp surrender themselves and hand in their 
arms to the Imperial authorities by 20th July, the whole of their 
property will be confiscated and their families turned out 
destitute and homeless. 

By Order, 
“G. H. M. Ritcuir, Capt. K. Horse, 
Dist. Supt. Police. 
“ Krugersdorp, 9th July, 1900.” 
i 
“ PUBLIC NOTICE. 

“ Notice is hereby given, that unless those persons of the 
town and district of Krugersdorp, who are now on commando, 
surrender themselves and their arms and ammunition and take 
the oath of neutrality, and further declare stock and supplies in 
their possession, before the 20th July, 1900, the whole of their 
stock and supplies is liable to be contiscated. 

“ The previous notice in this matter is cancelled. 

“ By order, 
“G. H. M. Ritcuir, Capt. K. Horse, 
Dist. Supt. Police. 

“ Krugersdorp, 16th July, 1900.” 

On August tith, a further development was made, 
the earlier proclamations promising protection and 
immunity to burghers who took the oath of neutrality or 
stayed quietly on their farms, were revoked, on the 
ground that their provisions had been violated, and the 
following new proclamation was issued :— 

“ All burghers in districts occupied by British forces, except 
those who have sworn the oath, will be regarded as prisoners 
oft war and transported; and all buildings, structures, and farms 
where the enemy's scouts are harboured will be liable to be 
razed to the ground. All fines under the former proclamation 
will be rigorously exacted, and persons are warned to acquaint 
her Majesty's forces of the presence of the enemy on their 
farms, otherwise they will be regarded as aiding and abetting 
the enemy.” 

Every burgher who had not taken the oath was 
thus given the choice of fighting till he is killed or 
disabled or being imprisoned or transported over the 
seas. 

On September 13th another proclamation was 
issued by Lord Roberts declaring that, except in the 
small area occupied by General Botha’s troops, as the 
war was degenerating into guerilla and irregular opera- 
tions, he would be compelled to adopt means which 
would be “ruinous to the country, entail endless 
suffering on the burghers and their families,” and 
become every day more rigorous. 

On September 2nd Lord Roberts addressed a letter 
to General Botha informing him that he had actually 
given orders for the burning of all farmhouses near the 
spot where any attempt had been made to injure trains 
or railways, and that for ten miles round every farm 
should be denuded of all provisions, cattle, &c. He 
further informed him that, in consequence of guerilla 
fighting, and for the prevention of intelligence being 
transmitted to the enemy, he proposed to expel from all 
towns and places occupied by British troops the 
wives and families of burghers in the field. He 
asked General Botha to make provision for receiv- 
ing these outcast women and children, mentioning 
amongst them Mrs. Kruger and Mrs. Botha by name. 
General Botha replied that the Boer commandos were 
all acting under his direction, that they were necessarily 
small, and that they were scattered “in order to be able 
to check the looting patrols under your Excellency’s 
chief command, who scour the country to carry off cattle 
and provisions from the different farms.” He added :— 


“ Wherever your troops move, not only are houses burnt 
down or blown up with dynamite, but defenceless 
women and children are ejected and robbed of all food 
and cover.” 

That General Botha’s language is not without 
warrant can be gathered from the many accounts so 
constantly appearing in British journals of all political 
shades of opinions, of how villages are burnt, the country 
denuded, and whole districts swept of all that can be 
taken or destroyed. Lord Roberts himself informed us 
quite recently that Lord Methuen had “denuded” the 
country round Zeerust; and to show how that this is 
only part of the general plan we may refer to one witness 
out of many—the special correspondent at Ficksburg ot 
the S/. Fames’s Gazette, who, early in September, accom- 
panied General Campbell's column on a march in that 
district. The correspondent says, in a letter dated 
September 14th and published in the St. Fames’s Gazelle 
ot October 17th :-— 

“ The general told me that he had received orders to ‘ sweep’ 
the country, and a view of his following soon made it obvious 
that he had not failed to carry out his orders. All farms on the 
line of march were cleared of horses, cattle, sheep, waggons, 
carts, &c., the forage being burnt, and the owners bidden to join 
the ranks of the prisoners, of whom there were already a 
goodly number. In several cases I ventured humbly to point 
out that many of these men, in fact most of them, had been 
paroled and allowed to return to their farms, and had received 
a Protection Certificate for their property from the District 
Commissioner. Some of them were Britishers, who, rather 
than take up arms against their country, had sacrificed all and 
taken refuge in Basutoland. My pleas were of noavail. All 
who had once been on commando, and in spite of having 
been paroled, were retaken prisoners, Britishers were allowed 
to remain at liberty, but their live stock was taken, and their 
stacks burnt. I knew that in many cases our leniency had not 
been appreciated and that such punishment was thoroughly 
deserved. But it was with mingled feelings of dismay and 
regret that I beheld the work of settlement, on which we had 
been employed for two months, all upset in a couple of days.” 

The truth of the correspondent’s view that such a 
policy as is now being carried out makes the chances of 
settlement quite hopeless, is borne out by General 
Botha’s reply—from which we have already quoted—to 
Lord Roberts’ announcement of the intended expulsion 
of women and children. The General wrote :— 

“With regard to paragraph 4 of your Excellency’s letter, | 
extremely regret to learn that my burghers and my own deter- 
mination to persevere in the struggle for our independence is 
to be visited on our wives and children, and this is the first 
instance of this kind known to me in the history of civilized 
warfare. I can only protest against your proposed measures 
as being in opposition to all principles of civilized warfare, and 
excessively cruel towards the women and children, cruel 
especially towards elderly women, and above all towards the 
wife of his Honour the President of this State, who, as you 
must be well aware, is not able to travel without risk to her life, 
so that it would be simply murder to compel her to undertake 
such a journey. The pretext alleged by you—viz., that by so 
doing your Excellency desires to protect yourself against trans- 
mission of information to us, clearly lacks all substance, since 
such proceedings were not considered necessary at a time 
when our troops were encamped in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Pretoria. It is needless to state that we have never, by 
means of women and children, received information regarding 
operations of war. 

“In conclusion J desire to give you the assurance that nothing 
yon may do to our women and children will deter us in continu- 
ing the struggle for our independence. 

“T have the honour to be, &c., 
“Louis Botua, Commandant General.” 


The increasing rigour of the measures adopted by 
Lord Roberts is illustrated by each day's intelligence 
from South Africa. October closed with the news of 
the burning of all the Boer houses between Vryheid and 
Dundee, a distance of upwards of fifty miles, the com- 
plete destruction of Bothaville and Ventersburg, and the 
imprisonment of many Dutch Reformed Ministers, the 
effect of the last named step being to deprive infants of 
baptism, and grown-up persons of those spiritual minis- 
trations which are so deeply valued by them. 

A further advance on the road of severity is seen in 
a Reuter’s special telegram of October 30th, which 
announces that every male Boer, over fourteen years of 
age, outside a radius of ten miles of Bloemfontein, is 
being “ coralled” or “ concentrated” into Bloemfontein. 
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Their women and children are being carried away 
hundreds of miles into the Cape Colony. A still further 
development of this drastic policy is to be found ina 
proclamation stated to have been issued from Bloem- 
fontein on October 24th, requiring all farmers to scour 
every night the vicinity of their farms to prevent 
“sniping.” Failure to comply with this order subjects 
the farmers, first, to a fine of £200, and secondly to the 
burning of their farms. A moment’s consideration of 
the large areas of the Boer farms and the mobility of 
the Boer commandos reveals the very difficult situa- 
tion thus thrust upon the unfortunate farmers. 

It is, indeed, difficult to realise how the character of 
the struggle has passed from phase to phase. As now 
developed it involves the burning of farms and even of 
villages, the denudation of whole districts of stock and 
crop, the deportation of the women and children left 
homeless, some of them over the borders, some into the 
remoter parts of the Transvaal, and some apparently 
about to be driven into the ranks of the companies of 
the enemy still in the field. No motive of cruelty is 
suggested in our soldiers, who are carrying out a policy 
for which they have no responsibility. When, however, 
it is said that all this is war, it must be added that it is 
not war as practised in Europe, and as regulated by the 
Conventions of civilized nations. 

Only quite recently has the seal been set by the 
greatest European authorities to the well known 
principles of international law regulating the conduct of 
wars. The clauses of the Hague Convention which deal 
with the subject are clear and definite. 

Sir John Ardagh, one of our own representatives, 
proposed on behalf of Great Britain :— 

“ Nothing in this chapter shall be considered as tending to 
lessen or suppress the rights which belong to the population of 
an invaded country to fulfil its duty of opposing the invaders by 
all lawful means with the most energetic, patriotic resistance ” 
(Peace Conference Blue Book, October 1899, p. 161). 

The Convention itself provides :— 

Article 44.— Any compulsion of the population of occupied 
territory to take part in military operations against its own 
country is prohibited.” 

Article 45.—‘“ Any pressure on the population of occupied 
territory to take the oath to the hostile Power is prohibited.” 

Article 46.—“ Family honours and rights, individual lives 
and property, as well as religious convictions and liberty, must 
be respected. Private property cannot be confiscated.” 

Article 47.—“ Pillage is formally prohibited.” 

Article 50.—‘ No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
can be inflicted on the population on account of the acts of 
individuals, for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
responsible.” 

The rules so laid down by the great international Con- 
ference at the Hague are only confirmatory of the 
principles adopted by eminent writers on international 
law, and are founded upon the experience of history. 
It is evident that they are at variance with the recent 
proclamations, and cannot fail to recall the words of a 
great English jurist that “the plea that every means is 
legitimate which would drive an enemy to submission 
is a plea which would cover every barbarity that dis- 
graced the wars of the seventeenth century.” 

Another word must be said. Where a policy fails 
all pleas in support of it are valueless. It must be 
remembered that the persons subjected to the recent 
proclamations are the sons, the brothers, or the near 
relations of very many thousands of our own fellow-subjects 
in the Cape Colony, and that to passively witness the 
infliction upon their kinsmen of so much suffering and 
misery must be to those Cape Colonists a trial almost 
beyond endurance. 

It is a historical fact that the severities inflicted upon 
our colonists by Lord Cornwallis during our struggle 
with the American colonies only brought recruits to 
Washington and made the colonists irreconcilable, and 
that the policy of Lord North—which was the same as 
that now being pursued in South Africa—was denounced 
by Pitt as “that impious course of enforcing uncon- 
ditional submission.” 

The peril of a similar experience is at least evident. 


Step has followed step and the army and the nation are 
face to face with a wearisome and apparently endless 
war. The soldiers in the field are tired of it. The 
people at home turn from the daily record of harrying 
and burning and loss of lives with something approach- 
ing disgust. “ Has it been all necessary ?” is a question 
constantly arising, along with that other question, “ When 
will it end?” These questions must torce themselves 
all the more upon the national conscience when con- 
fronted with the testimony of the latest eyewitnesses of 
the war, one of whom, Dr. Conan Doyle, himself a 
supporter of the policy of the war, has written :— 
“Whatever else may be laid to the charge of the Boer, it can 
never be truthfully said that he is a coward or a man unworthy 
of the Briton’s steel. The words were written early in the 
campaign and the whole empire will endorse them to-day. 
Could we have such men as willing fellow-citizens, they are 
worth more than all the gold mines of their country.” 

It is in the interests not less of policy than of civili- 
zation and religion that we urge the offer of some terms 
to the Boers which may bring to an end the calamitous 
state of things to which South Africa has been reduced. 


MINISTERS AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS, 
BY EDMUND ROBERTSON, Q.C., M.P. 


COMMITTEE, imposing in numbers and _ in 

names, has lately been formed to promote the 
application of “ business principles” to the public 
service. The scheme relates only or mainly to the non- 
political portion of the administrative system, and the 
principles invoked are promotion by merit, payment by 
results, and ascertainment of responsibility. It is already 
apparent, however, that priority will have to be claimed 
for questions of administrative practice not included 
even in this comprehensive programme. The question 
of the relations of individual members of the Govern- 
ment to companies or firms doing business with Govern- 
ment Departments has been raised, and, notwithstanding 
the silence of the Ministerial Press, it will have to be 
discussed. I do not propose to allude to the personal 
cases which have recently been engaging the attention 
of at least a portion of the public. It may be that these 
will become the subjects of Parliamentary investigation, 
and I prefer at this time to say nothing about them. 
But the time has certainly come when the House of 
Commons, if it cares at all about the credit of Parlia- 
mentary Government, must lay down some authoritative 
rule for the guidance of all Ministries in the future. It 
is not merely the purity of the public service that is 
concerned. There is imminent danger of the public 
mind itself being corrupted. The vast dimensions to 
which State expenditure has now attained have a moral 
significance too often overlooked. Tens of thousands 
of voters, scattered over many constituencies, are main- 
tained wholly or partly by this expenditure. In the Navy 
Estimates of the present year the shipbuilding vote alone 
reaches the appalling figure of £ 13,000,000, As practically 
the whole of this money goes in wages and salaries, it is 
easy to calculate the probable number of people who are 
living on this one vote. It is not surprising, theretore, 
that the immense sums distributed by the Government 
every year have come to be regarded by many not asa 
burden to be borne but as a bounty to be shared. So 
far as my own personal observations goes the last two 
General Elections have witnessed a lamentable increase 
in this dangerous tendency. No department has 
suffered from it so much as the Admiralty. The safety 
of the Empire depends upon that Department rigidly 
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excluding from consideration everything but the 
elliciency of the Naval service. It is not their business 
—it would be a treasonable breach of their duty—to 
regard the claims of persons or places to have a share— 
even an equal share—in the expenditure which they 
control. Yet in 1895 many constituencies were invited 
to believe, and did believe, that they were wronged 
because they had not received a due amount of 
Admiralty money. That these corrupt suggestions were 
accompanied bythe most blatant professions of devotion 
to the Empire and the Flag does not redeem their 
wickedness, and only adds to their danger. Corruption 
masquerades as patriotism, and a profuse expenditure 
becomes—for a time at least—a sure road to popularity. 
The proneness of large portions of the electorate to 
take a loose and corrupt view of public contracts makes 
it all the more imperative that Government and Par- 
liament should take and enforce a different view. 

The question is to what extent a Minister should 
be debarred from holding an interest in a firm or 
company doing business with a Government Depart- 
ment. 

This is not primarily or necessarily a question of 
companies or directorships alone. So far as I can see,a 
limited company does not in this regard differ from an 
unincorporated firm, and a director, as such, is no more 
unht to be a Member or a Minister than is the manager of 
a private business or the owner of a landed estate. The 
only criterion to be applied in either case is the ability or 
inability of the person concerned to give to his public 
duties the time required for their proper performance. 
The attempts which have recently been made in the 
House of Commons to impose a different rule in respect 
to directorships have only, in my opinion, produced 
mischief and confusion, Common sense rejects the 
attempted discrimination, and the suggestion of an 
indefensible prohibition obscures the real and the only 
evil that has to be considered by Parliament. 

It will be generally admitted that no Minister ought 
to have, directly or indirectly, an interest in a private 
firm doing business with his own Department. In other 
words, he must not, as Minister, do business with him- 
self as contractor. The law of the land would, I have no 
doubt, include such a case as that within the scope of the 
general rule regarding contracts between persons in 
fiduciary relationship. If a solicitor contracts with 
a client, or a physician with a patient, or a pro- 
moter of a company with its future directors, or 
even a friend with a friend, the bargain will not 
be allowed to stand unless it appear that the parties 
have been kept at arms’ length by the interven- 
tion of some intermediary who shall have seen 
that the confidence of the one has not been abused 
by the other. It matters nothing that the bargain has 
been a good one for the cesi#i qui trust; or that all 
concerned have been honourable men or even right 
honourable gentlemen. The law of the land regards all 
such transactions—be they contracts, wills, or what 
not—with suspicion, and will reduce them all to nullity 
at the instance of the party whose confidence has been 
abused, 

Ought the Minister to be a director, ought he 
even to be a shareholder, in a company contract- 
ing with his Department? I can see no difference 
between the two cases. Nor is it to be admitted for a 
moment as an excuse that the particular Minister does 
not in fact personally interfere. Public contracts are, as 
a matter of practice, handled by permanent officials, 
whose decisions are in nearly all cases contirmed by their 
superiors, But why should a permanent official be called 





on to decide on a contract in which one of his official 
superiors has a share? Or why should even a Minister 
have to decide on a contract in which one of his own 
departmental colleagues is interested personally or 
through a company? It is equally futile to say that 
when no undue preference has been given no harm 
has been done and no new rule is needed, It is the 
impropriety of the relationship which is the main evil, 
and a general want of sensibility to such impropriety 
would be a sure sign of decadence in our political life. 

One is driven, then, to the conclusion that a Minister 
ought not, either as an individual or as a shareholder or 
director, to contract with the Department to which he 
belongs, whether the contract relates to his own 
particular branch in that Department or not. It would 
seem to follow that a Minister on entering office should 
denude himself of his interest in any frm or company 
which has been in the habit of doing business with his 
new Department. The Postmaster-General, for example, 
ought certainly not to remain a director—or even, | 
think, a shareholder—in a company which carries her 
Majesty’s mails, And most assuredly he ought not to 
acquire after his accession to office an interest, direct or 
indirect, in any such concern. 

A more difficult case is that of contracts with 
Government Departments other than those to which the 
Minister interested belongs. Should the same rule 
apply? Should our Postmaster-General, for example, 
treat a company owning merchant cruisers on the same 
footing as a company carrying the mails? So far as an 
after-acquired interest is concerned there need be no 
difficulty. Why should a Minister acquire an interest in 
any business making profits out of-any kind of Govern- 
ment contracts ? What harm could there be in laying 
down the rule that he should abstain from doing so ? 
There might be some inconvenience in requiring a 
Minister to sell out all his investments in companies 
doing any kind of Government business. The case of 
railway companies will occur to everybody, and if these 
were allowed as an exception to the rule, the incon- 
venience would, I imagine, be inconsiderable. But no 
argument ab inconvenienli can be urged against a rule 
requiring a new Minister to resign directorships and to 
abstain from new investments in all concerns doing 
business of any kind with any Government Department 
whatsoever. 

It is well known that by an old Act of Parliament 
‘Government contractors”’ are declared disqualified for 
a seat in the House of Commons, whether the contract 
be in existence before or come into existence after elec- 
tion. The Act, however, does not apply to “ incorporated 
trading companies,” a phrase which has been sometimes 
regarded as including trading companies registered under 
the Companies Acts. On this theory it may be doubted 
whether the Act is worth retaining or worth repealing. 
Any member wishing to take up a Government con- 
tract without incurring penalties and forfeiting his seat 
has only to convert his business into a limited company. 
It would be unfortunate for the public service, in many 
cases, at least, if this liberty were not reserved. But 
companies have so largely absorbed the field of indus- 
trial enterprise, that the real reason for the rule has 
gone. As it stands it isa monument of the determina- 
tion of Parliament to keep itself clean in the matter of 
public contracts, and in the face of the visible deteriora- 
tion of opinion elsewhere, it may be allowed to stand. 

It has been suggested that no Minister should 
have anything to do with contracts in which his con- 
stituents are pecuniarily interested. Obviously the 
member for a dockyard town would not be a good 
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selection for the Board of Admiralty ; but if we come 
to more remote interests there would be some difficulty 
in enforcing the rule. The contracts connected with 
the building of a battleship are spread over the whole 
industrial area of the kingdom, and we can hardly limit 
ourselves to the agricultural divisions in making 
Admiralty appointments. The suggestion conveys an 
excellent hint for practice, but I doubt if it can be 
turned into a rule of the public service. 

But the principle of prohibiting to Ministers the 
possibility of a personal interest in public contracts can 
be and ought to be incorporated into the fundamental 
rules of the Administration. An Act of Parliament may 
not be needed : nothing less, however, than a resolution 
of the House of Commons will suffice. And the 
essence of this golden rule should be that it be declared 
a disqualificaton for office if any Minister of the Crown 
retains, or after his appointment acquires, any office or 
interest in any company or firm doing business with his 
own Department, or (subject to possible exceptions) 
with any other Department of the Government. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It was a little startling to read in THE 
SPEAKER of last week the remarks of “A Resident in 
Canada” upon this subject. 

It is no doubt true that the significance of the 
designations “ Liberal ” and “‘ Conservative ” is in many 
respects different in Canada from that which attaches to 
the terms here ; nevertheless there is assuredly enough 
in common between the Liberalism of Canada and of 
Britain to cause the Liberals of this country to extend 
their sympathy and good will to those who claim to be 
of the same faith in Canada. 

Your correspondent, though assuming an impartial 
attitude, seems to show a bias against Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Thus he treats Sir Wilfrid’s repudiation of 
the accusation of Mr. Cook as a mere formality. But it 
will be time enough to attribute this kind of conduct to 
Sir Wilfrid when it can be shown that he has on any 
previous occasions given misstatements to the public. 
Moreover, as to the question of election funds, perhaps 
we had better not halloa so very loudly. Would it 
be a cause for amazement if it were found that many 
of those who have received titles, &c., in this country 
had previously presented large donations to one or 
other of the party election funds? And in truth, since 
the theory on which those titles are bestowed is that 
they are given in recognition of services to the country, 
if a person who has no other means of rendering service 
than by promoting the interests of the party which he 
considers is contributing most to the welfare of the 
State receives distinction in the shape of a title, the 
method is capable of justification. In Canada there is, 
no doubt, much room for reform in the matter of patron- 
age generally, and the Laurier Administration has 
shown a disposition to move in that direction. But 
there has been much to make this a difficult and tardy 
process. 

Public opinion on the subject, is, it must be 
admitted, as yet backward; while the fact that for 
eighteen consecutive years a Conservative Administra- 
tion had worked official patronage on strictly party 
lin s has greatly hampered their successors. 

But reverting more directly to your correspondent’s 


letter, it is surely singular that he almost entirely ignores 
one of the most prominent and crucial questions of this 
election—viz., that of a preferential tariff, which it is 
suggested should be established by Great Britain in 
favour of the colonies. This is a favourite, almost 
idolised, idea on the part of many people in Canada ; 
and public bodies, such as Chambers of Commerce, have 
frequently urged its adoption. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
shown courage (one of his distinguishing qualities) in 
resisting all blandishments in that direction, for which 
he is loudly reproached by Sir Charles Tupper, who 
more than hints that if he were returned to power there 
would be a real prospect that the British Government 
would consent to set up the suggested tariff. It is also 
well known that the people of French Canada, whilst 
entirely true to the Crown, feel a strong objection to 
identifying themselves with the outside wars of the 
Empire, fearing the possibility some day of being so 
called to fight against France. It is only Sir Wilfrid’s 
strong hold on the Province of Quebec and his loyalty 
as a British subject that has overcome this difficulty 
during the South African war and has prevented an out- 
break of racial bitterness. In view of this, even 
apart from other aspects of the situation, one cannot 
assent to the opinion that “the present contest 
can have little interest or importance for any but 
Canadians,” 


Yours, &c., 


“RECENTLY A RESIDENT IN CANADA.” 


“THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I have read with interest the long review in your 
issue of October 27th, which you have been good enough to 
give to my book, The Crisis in the English Church. 1 hope that 
you will allow me to say a few words in reply to it. 

The main contention of your reviewer, so far as I under- 
stand his position, is that the present Protestant agitation, 
called out by the excesses of contemporary Ritualism, is a 
breach of an understanding which has hitherto held the 
English Church together, and without which there must be 
Disestablishment at an early date. But what understanding 
has he in mind? Is there, or has there ever been, any under- 
taking pledged between ecclesiastical parties, on which the 
extravagances and vices—extravagances and vices, I mean, to 
the eyes of all loyal Protestant Churchmen—of which com- 
plaint is now being made, may claim to base themselves? 
The comprehensiveness of the Church may, perhaps, be the 
result of a compromise. The Bishop of Durham, indeed, has 
quite recently said with plainness that such a view is a com- 
plete mistake, and that the Anglican formularies point not to 
compromise, but to deliberate and reasonable compre- 
hension :— 

“In the Reformation Settlement, it was finally decided under 
what conditions the representatives of each school of thought 
should find a place in the National Church. The settlement 
was not a compromise, but a frank acceptance of differences 
which were held to be compatible with Apostolic order and 
Catholic teaching.” 

But the distinction, though obviously one of the greatest 
importance, is not vital to the present Protestant posi- 
tion. Whether there was deliberate comprehension, or 
whether there was a conscious compromise, there were 
conditions imposed and limits set; and the question 
which has now been raised, and which many of us 
are prepared to press to the uttermost, is the relation 
of modern Ritualism to those conditions and limits. It is 
idle to suggest, in connection with any Church that has formu- 
laries, that any form of doctrine whatever, or any form of 
service whatever, may claim to find shelter within the walls ; 
and so far as our own English Church is concerned, the 
measure of toleration cannot be required to exceed, in matters 
of importance, the measure of comprehensiveness attaching 
“to the doctrine and discipline themselves.” There is doubt- 
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less a measure of truth in your reviewer's statement that “all 
sections have felt their position anomalous in something,” but 
the observation does not really touch the question at issue. 
The complaint against contemporary Ritualism is not that it is 
“anomalous in something,” but that it is grossly and 
scandalously disloyal : and the suggestion which your reviewer 
makes—that if one party is “the pot,” the other is “the 
kettle""—is a somewhat reckless slander upon Protestant 
Churchmen. There is no comparison between the omission 
of the Athanasian Creed (on the ground of the damnatory 
clauses contained in it), or the failure to have daily services 
in parishes where no congregation can be brought together for 
them, and such teaching and practices, as those who are 
acquainted with Ritualism know to attach to it ; or if there be 
any comparison, it is that between the “ mote in the eye” and 
the “ beam in the eye.” 

Let me remind your readers of the chief constituent parts 
of the present indictment against Ritualism. The virtual 
adoration of the Reserved Sacrament, the practice of habitual 
Confession even for children, demands for a full Confession 
under threats of eternal punishment, the prohibition of non- 
fasting Communion as a real sin, the Invocation of Saints and 
Angels, Litanies to the Virgin, devotions from the Roman 
Ordinary of the Mass, secret prayers from the Roman Canon 
of the Mass, the offering of the Host for the living and the 
dead, Black Masses, the Mass of the Pre-sanctified, a doctrine 
of the Presence in the Lord’s Supper, which it would be 
impossible for the young and the uneducated (if indeed 
it be possible for any one) to distinguish from actual 
Transubstantiation—these are the offences which form the 
subject-matter of the graver counts on which Ritualism is 
now on its trial. Not, indeed, that it is suggested that 
Ritualism is always and everywhere guilty on all the charges ; 
but it is suggested—and I venture to say that in my volume 
I have shown that there is only too solid ground for the 
suggestion—that these characteristics do attach, at times and 
in places, to the type of thought and practice against which 
this agitation is being directed. Is it really put forward in 
reply that a party, even if it be guilty of these things, has none 
the less a claim to a permanent home in our midst? Is it 
really argued that the cleavage between such a party and the 
great historic body of English Churchmen is, or ought to be, 
anything else than fundamental? Is it seriously contended 
that we are stronger with such a party than without it, and 
that it is a blunder, if not a sin, to seek te make away with it? 

Your reviewer's forecast of Disestablishment (a result 
which I note he would regret) as the probable outcome of this 
agitation may indeed be correct ; though the two do not seem 
to be bound together in any necessary sequence. But if he 
suggests that the English Church plus Ritualism is more likely 
to remain the National Church than the English Church 
without Ritualism, I am confident that he differs by very 
much from the opinion of the great majority, and that he has 
strangely misconceived the temper of the bulk of the English 
people. Mr. Balfour spoke very differently last year in the 
House of Commons :— 


“I do not deny—I do not conceal for one moment my own 
belief— that if this Church is to remain the Church of the great 
majority of the people, established or unestablished, it must be 
that ancient institution as it was purified and remodelled at the 
time of the Retormation. It is indeed the Church of St. 
Augustine and St. Anselm, but it is something more. It is the 
Church whose doctrine was purified and whose ritual was 
simplified in the sixteenth century ; and it is only so long as 
it retains that character that it can hope to preserve the 
attections of the English people.” 


Not many, I think, will doubt that Mr. Balfour gave 
accurate expression to a commonly accepted sentiment, and 
that it is by those who promote or defend Ritualism, rather 
than by those who are its sworn foes, that the Establishment 
is being grievously imperilled. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. E. Bowen. 


119, Barkston Gardens, Earl's Court, S.W., October 30th. 


MR. BOWEN’S BOOK ON “THE CRISIS IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I am duly affected by the lofty tone of spiritual 
philosophy with which your reviewer, “G. K. C.,” lectures Mr. 
sowen and me, and I should like, if I could, to make out from 
his network of subtle-seeming arguments what he condemns, 
in us and what policy he supports. It seems certain that he 
desires that absolute liberty should be allowed to incumbents 
to introduce whatever of medizval or Roman ritual they please 
into their churches. He takes a confessional-box as an 
example, and he despises or pities me for my superstition in 
objecting to it. It is true that I hold that confessional-boxes 
should not be allowed in churches of our communion. 
“G,. K. C.” says :-— 


“ From the manner in which these objects are often spoken 
of one would imagine that a confessional-box was an ingenious 
piece of clock-work, which confessed and absolved a man by 
machinery and without which it was impossible for a confessor 
to ply his trade.” 


I should take that to bea disrespectful account of what the con- 
fessional-box is ina Roman Catholic church. The Sacrament ot 
Penance, it is not very untrue to say, goes like a piece of religious 
clock-work, and a confessor would feel decidedly at a loss if he 
found the confessional-boxes removed from his church. Pro- 
testants contend that the Sacrament of Penance forms no part 
of the universal discipline of the Church of England, that the 
exclusion of the confessional-box from our churches obliges 
those who introduce this sacrament to resort to stealthy 
arrangements, and that to admit confessional-boxes into our 
churches would be to give a public recognition to confession 
as a part of our Anglican system. You cannot stop people 
from using confession, argues “G. K, C.,” by making it less 
safe and less decorous. No; but you may give them to under- 
stand that in the habitual using of confession they and the 
priest are departing, in a very serious manner, from the tradi- 
tion and the teaching of their Church. It may be better that 
confession, as unauthorised, should be less safe and decorous, 
than that it should be authorised. 

I am still too “ignorant” to see in our Prayer Book the 
“complex mosaic of forms” which it is to “G. K.C.” The 
Prayer Book represents, to me, a grand and simple theology 
in which we have no call to distinguish what is Catholic trom 
what is Protestant. But I can see in the actual religion of the 
Anglican Church and its clergy what may be labelled as 
Catholic and Protestant affinities, though they both often 
reside strongly in the same person. As to myself, I incline to 
think that I am at least as much Catholic as Protestant. The 
“definite and even earnest opinion” of “G. K. C.” is that 
what each party ought to do is to “abandon identifying 
Protestantism with Mr. Kensit or Catholicism with the idiots” 
whom Mr. Bowen has brought before the public. But is it 
not “G. K. C.” who identifies his Catholicism with these idiots ‘ 
At all events he assumes that the cause of Catholicism demands 
that they shall be alloweda liberty which in other matters is 
not conceded to idiots or “repulsive lunatics.” Otherwise 
why does he contend that those who would apply some 
restraint to these are attacking Catholicism? I ask for no 
immunity for Mr. Kensit if he does illegal acts in support of 
his convictions ; why are the Catholics so anxious to protect 
illegal acts which the Catholicism of the Prayer-book repu- 
diates ? 

“G. K. C.” observes that “Mr. Bowen and his friends 
grow impatient with such hymnal phraseology as ‘O sweet 
Sacrament,’ just as his opponents grow impatient with ‘Give 
us the Blood of the Lamb.” I do not happen to have met 
with this latter phrase ; I should have conjectured it to be a 
phrase of the “ opponents’” own, rather than one with which 
they grow impatient. 


I am, &c., 
J. LLEWELYN Davies. 


Kirkby Lonsdale, 30th October, 1goo, 
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To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I am sorry if I have unwittingly exasperated either 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies or Mr. Bowen ; but I was quite prepared 
for the fate of officious peacemakers. Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
remarks, with ferocious humour, on “ the lofty tone of spiritual 
philosophy” in my review. I wish I could accuse most 
controversialists on this matter of the same crime. I remain 
of the opinion that this quarrel largely (not, of course, entirely) 
exists because there is not “a lofty tone of spiritual philo- 
sophy” in the Church, but a low tone of mere partisan 
irritation. 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies says that he objects to confession al- 
boxes, though they are not (as I pointed out) essential to Con- 
fession, because they “ give a public recognition to Confession 
as a part of our Anglican system.” It is enough to break 
one’s heart (the journalistic one) to see the persistent manner 
in which the real crux of the matter is ignored. The Prayer 
Book itself “ gives a public recognition to Confession,” but only 
in special cases, to be selected by the penitent. I detest 
systematic Confession as much as Mr. Llewelyn Davies does. 
But how can we decently move in the matter legally, merely 
because thousands of free people choose to confess? I 
challenged any one to give me a just solution of this. Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies certainly has not done so. His view may 
be briefly stated thus. Confession should not occur in boxes 
because it should not be systematic. Therefore (since the 
Prayer Book permits it) it must be private and occasional. 
Then Mr. Llewelyn Davies calls it “ stealthy.” 

Mr. Bowen shows a curious misunderstanding of my 
article when he asks me for the hour and place and minutia of 
the “ understanding” or compromise between the parties of 
theChurch. I deliberately compared it to those unwritten and 
natural compromises in our political growth, such as that 
which has obliterated the veto of the Queen. And of the 
truth of this comparison I am, if possible, more convinced 
after reading Mr. Bowen's letter than before. He admits that 
I was right in saying that all parties “ are anomalous in some- 
thing ;” but he draws an extraordinary distinction between 
Broad Church and High Church illegalities which is merely 
unintelligible to me. “There is no comparison,” he says, 
between omitting the Athanasian Creed and the practices of 
Ritualists. Surely there could hardly be anything in the 
wildest ritualism more important than the Athanasian Creed, 
which claims to define Deity for all time and to damn those 
who differ. Mr. Bowen may think damnationa trifle, but I do 
not. 

If, therefore, the Low Churchman acts anomalously and 
the Broad Churchman acts anomalously, and the High 
Churchman acts anomalously (and all this Mr. Bowen admits), 
is it unreasonable to say that there are only two courses open, 
the first a compromise founded on the deliberate ignoring of 
the letter and the cultivation of the largest Christian spirit, 
the second Disestablishment? I should like to say here that 
although I said I should regret Disestablishment, I did not mean 
that I did not support it. I regret it as I should regret the 
necessary destruction of a beautiful house. 

I cannot conclude without saying that I entertain the 
most perfect respect for the book and its authors, and none 
of my strictures on principles have the least allusion 
to persons. But surely, it is a pitiful work into which 
we have all slipped, that of seeing whether we ourselves 
have just enough foothold on the Church to push some- 


one else off it, and just enough absence of sin to 
throw a minute pebble. If we are to enforce the law, 
let us keep the law strictly. If an invincible and (I 


think) righteous moral horror makes us refuse to read the 
Damnatory Clauses, is it fair to eavesdrop on the prayers of 
other men, to see whether they are all regular ? 
Yours, 
THE REVIEWER. 

[Our Reviewer is, of course, solely responsible for the 
opinions he expressed. We are ourselves, as our readers 
know, very strongly in favour of Disestablishment, and there 
is no sense in which we should “ regret” it.—Eb.] 


“A SATURNINE POLITICIAN.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It seems to me that the reckoning against Mr. 
Chamberlain is aterrible one, and it will, indeed, be a grievous 
thing for England if she does not cast him out from the future 
of our national councils. Though the whole Cabinet is, of 
course, responsible for the war, and for the unhappy war 
spirit yet raging, there is and can be no doubt in the mind of 
any rational or reflective person that the one man on our side 
who deliberately made peace an impossibility was the Colonial 
Secretary. 

I recently read these remarkable words penned by 
Edouard Rod :— 

“The fate of a whole generation hangs on the hour when 
some saturnine politician shall make the sign, and the nations 
will rush upon each other.” 

There are different interpretations given to the word saturnine, 
but primarily it means like unto Saturn. I was taught at 
school that Saturn was a being who shrank from nothing to 
gain his own ends, and that he was represented by a figure 
wielding a scythe, or sickle, ready to cut down all before him. 
It is an awful epithet to apply to a statesman, but I firmly 
believe that history will confirm it. 

The Colonial Secretary’s influence and popularity some 
eighteen months ago were steadily waning, as every one 
admitted. Alas! he was clever enough to foresee the strength 
of a war passion in England if once thoroughly roused, and 
on the crest of the wave of that fury Mr. Chamberlain has, 
for the time, been reinstated in place and power. 

“ By war,” says Channing, “the heart of man is hardened ; 
his worst passions are nourished ; he renounces the bonds and 
sympathies of humanity.” 

Woe be to a statesman who regains or retains his place through 
such a war as that still lingering on in the devastated districts 
of South Africa ! 

Nor is this all to Mr. Chamberlain's discredit. It is a 
shameful thing to say of any statesman and his family; but 
the shame is greater if the truth is not stated and restated till 
Englishmen blush at the avowal. Whoever else may have 
suffered in life, family or estate through this shocking war, it 
has to be said of the Chamberlain circle that the war has been 
largely to their pecuniary benefit. It has been stated on 
excellent authority that Mr. Gladstone (who so seldom uttered 
a harsh or biting word of any one) said of Mr. Chamberlain, 
when the latter left his Cabinet on the Home Rule plea, “the 
nature of his commercial instincts made him impossible as a 
colleague.” The justification for such a remark is now so 
clearly set forth that he who runs may read. 


Yours faithfully, 
A PARSON. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—My attention has been drawn to an article contri- 
buted to your columns by Mr. Graham Wallas, in which it is 
stated that I raised the religious question before the School 
Board elections of 1894 and 1897. 

The exact facts are the reverse of this statement. 

The religious question which was raised, but not by me, 
prior to the election of 1894 was settled, so far as I could 
settle it, at that election. I then undertook that, if the settle- 
ment I advocated was accepted by the ratepayers, I would 
resist the reopening of the question from any quarter. The 
proposed settlement was accepted, and my undertaking to 
resist the reopening of the question became operative. The 
opposition to me in 1897 was based upon the fact that I had 
opposed, and continued to oppose, any reopening of the 
religious question. 

Mr. Wallas is reputed to know something of the way in 
which history is written, and I venture to correct his state- 
ment in the hope that his history of these events may accord 
more closely with the facts. 

I have the honour to remain your obedient servant, 
JosepH R. DiGGLr. 
ty, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W., 
November 2, 1900. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—Referring to the letter signed “ E. M. H.” in THE 
SPEAKER of 20th Oct., it is now abundantly evident that in 
view of the previously announced intention of the House of 
Lords to reject any measure of Home Rule passed by the 
Ministry of 1892, it was a tactical mistake of the first magni- 
tude that, before agreeing to take office, Mr. Gladstone did not 
arm himself with a mandate from the Crown (following the 
precedent of the Reform Act) to create, if necessary, new 
peers to enable him to pass a_ Bill abolishing the veto of 
the House of Lords. Had he done so, the Liberal Ministry 
and Party of that Parliament, instead of “ploughing the 
sands,” would have been able to pass such substantial 
measures of reform that the débdcle of 1895 would have been 
impossible. 

Mr. Gladstone's last speech in the House of Commons indi- 
cates, if it does not prove, that had the occasion arisen he 
would never again have accepted office without such powers. 

Experience at the recent General Election convinces me 
that, whatever may be the present views of our leaders, the 
rank and file of the Liberal party are enthusiastically agreed 
that such a mandate should be an absolute preliminary to any 
future acceptance of office and such a reform measure the 
preliminary of the labours of the next Liberal Ministry. 

Nothing could be more disheartening to the party than 
again to see their leaders in office with their powers emascu- 
lated and nullified by the unrestrained action of an irrespon- 
sible oligarchy like the House of Lords. 

Adequate reforms in the land laws, housing of the poor, 
franchise, religious equality, education, temperance, &c., all 
wait the solution of this paramount question. 

Will Liberal leaders now take it up and focus the views 
of the party and country upon it? If not why? 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN STEPHEN. 
Belvoir, Hessle, East Yorks, October 22, 1900. 


MR. MILL ON THE HUSTINGS. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Is Sir Wemyss. Reid right in locating the hustings 
at Mr. Mill's election contests in Trafalgar Square ? 

I seem to recollect hearing him from hustings in Covent 
Garden, and also the comments of some ladies of the locality 
which I would rather forget. 

In his after meetings Mr. Mill got such a hold of his 
audiences that it was sometimes difficult to catch his replies 
to questions. His hearers evidently felt so confident that 
their candidate was more than a match for any questioner, 
that they cheered whenever he rose—only too demonstratively 


SIR 


Yours sincerely, 


JOSHUA ROWNTREE. 


Scarborough, 3rd November, 1yoo. 


LEADLESS GLAZE. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—Will you permit me to reply through your columns to 


the large number of inquirers who are writing to us as to where 
“ Leadless Glazed” Pottery may be obtained, or seen ? 

Messrs. Mortlock, of Oxford Street, have now kindly 
arranged to have on show a very large number of specimens 
of ware coated with leadless glaze, sent from the Roval 
Worcester Works. 

The ware is very beautiful, and the brilliancy and variety 
of the colours leave nothing to be desired. The effects 
obtained are an object-lesson to those manufacturers who tell 
us that the art of glazing without lead is still in its experi- 
mental stage. 


Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 


GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Women’s Trade Union League, Clerkenwell Road, 
E.C., November 7, 1goo. 





REVIEWS, 


NAPOLEON. 


NaroLeon. THE Last Puase. By Lord Rosebery. A. L 
Humphreys. 


Tue story of Napoleon’s captivity of St. Helena is con- 
nected with a controversy which has dragged on for 
many years and which may drag on for many years to 
come. In 1822 O'Meara, Napoleon’s Irish physician, 
published his Votce from St. Helena, a book of mingled 
fact and fancy, which gravely damaged the reputation 
of Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir Hudson determined to appeal 
to the law, but the Judges held that his application 
came too late, and so he died unvindicated in 1844. 
Nine years, however, after his death a vindication 
appeared in three short volumes from the pen of 
William Forsyth, and the battle raged anew. An able 
volume by Mr. R. C. Seaton has recently restated the 
case for Lowe. But Lord Rosebery has now come in 
on the other side with great effectiveness, exposing alike 
the ungenerous stupidity of the British Government, 
the luxury of precaution, the mania of suspicion and 
the utter tactlessness of their agent upon the island. 

Yet after all this is but a small part of the story. 
It is sufficiently humiliating to be told how the British 
Government refused to their fallen antagonist the 
Imperial title ; how an English admiral, ‘“ owing to his 
appearing inclined to try to assume again improper con- 
sequence,” was “purposely more than usually distant 
with him ;”’ how an English General ordered the 
officers of the 20th Regiment to return the present of 
Coxe’s Life of Marlborough made to them by the sick 
captive three weeks before his death because the 
Imperial title was written or stamped on the title-page. 

It is not particularly pleasant to have these episodes 
recalled to our memory, but it is well that we should not 
forget them. Those who have read Lord Rosebery are 
not likely to forget. He has the art of saying things in 
a memorable way. Yet, after all, the real story of St. 
Helena, the tale in which the world is interested, has 
nothing to do with Lord Bathurst or Sir Hudson Lowe, 
or the kitchen bills and rats of Longwood. It has to do 
with Napoleon. What was he thinking about during 
those six years? How did his nature reveal itself to the 
world? What was his judgment upon his own career ? 

In 1898 a new and important contribution was made 
to St. Helena literature. This was the private journal of 
General Gourgaud, who was in close attendance on the 
Emperor during the first three years of the exile and 
may be more generally known to Englishmen as having 
challenged Sir Walter Scott to a duel. It was at once 
recognised as an authority of the very highest value and 
elaborately described and criticised by Albert Sorel in 
the Fournal des Savants (September and October, 1899). 
Lord Rosebery, who devotes the first three chapters ot 
his book to an examination of the St. Helena writers, 
comes to the conclusion that Gourgaud’s journal is alone 
thoroughly trustworthy. “When we have read it,” he 
writes, “‘ we feel a doubt of all the other records and a 
conviction that this book is more nearly the unvarnished 
truth than anything else which has been put forth.” 
Accordingly, in his account of Napoleon’s conversations 
on the island, as also in his estimate of Napoleon's 
character, Lord Rosebery has elected in the main to 
follow Gourgaud. 

Lord Rosebery is certainly right in saying that 
Gourgaud is less self-conscious, more frank, and more 
brutal than his rival scribes. We probably get from 
him a keener notion of the great man’s talk, with its 
abruptness, its occasional brutality, its sudden flashes 
of imagination, than from the rounded periods of Las 
Cases or Montholon. There is, as M. Sorel says, more 
of Frederick the Great, and little of Marcus Aurelius, in 
these brusque confidences. On the other hand, how 
little there is in Gourgaud that is really new, that cannot 
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be paralleled by conversations reported, if not always 
in the St. Helena writers, yet in the memoir writers of an 
earlier time! Open Damas-Hinard’s Dictionnaire Napo- 
Jeon (one of the most fascinating books in the French 
language), and do we not everywhere tind substantially 
the hero of Lord Rosebery’s cantankerous general, 
speaking substantially the same thoughts and uttering 
the same nature? In other words, we think that Lord 
Rosebery might safely have been a little more eclectic, 
and that his account of Napoleon’s retlections upon the 
island has suffered in consequence. 

In one particular, however, Gourgaud’s journal is 
of special interest. Gourgaud was a believer—more or 
less orthodox ; and Napoleon, no doubt, partly in a 
spirit of opposition, and partly, also,as Lord Rosebery 
suggests, to relieve the bitterness of his heart, frequently 
developed in the General’s presence his objections to 
Christianity :— 

“We have, of course,” says Lord Rosebery, “often read 
anecdotes in which he is represented as pointing to the firma- 
ment and declaiming a vague Deism. Newman, too, in a noble 
passage has given from tradition the final judgment passed on 
Christianity by Napoleon at St. Helena, wherein Napoleon is 
reported to have compared the shadowy fame of Czesar and 
Alexander with the living force of Christ, and to have summed 
up with, ‘Can He be less than Divine?’ But the real Napoleon 
talked in a very different fashion. Gourgaud talks of the stars 
and their Creator in the way attributed to Napoleon, but the 
latter snubs him. Briefly, Napoleon's real leaning seems to be 
to Mahometanism ; his objection to Christianity is that it is not 
suificiently ancient. Had it existed, he says, since the beginning 
of the world he could believe it. But it had not, nor could it 
have sustained itself till now without the Crucifixion and the 
Crown of Thorns, for mankind in thus constituted. Nor can he 
accept that form of religion which would damn Socrates, 
Plato and, he courteously adds, the English. Why in any 
case should punishment be eternal? Moreover he declares 
that he was much disturbed by the arguments of the 
Sheiks in Egypt who contended that those who worshipped 
three deities must necessarily be Pagans. Mahometanism on 
the other hand is more simple ; and he characteristically adds 
is superior to Christianity in that it conquered half the world in 
ten years, while Christianity took three hundred years to 
establish itself. Another time he declares Mahometanism to be 
the most beautiful of all religions. And once he even says, 
‘We Mahometans.’ 

“As he proceeds he becomes more hostile to Christianity. 
‘As for me,’ he breaks out on one occasion, ‘my opinion is 
formed that (the Divine ?) Christ never existed. He was put to 
death like any other fanatic who professed to be a prophet or a 
Messiah. There were constantly people of this kind. Then I 
look back from the New Testament to the Old—I find one able 
man—Moses ; but the Jews are cowardly and cruel.’ And he 
ends by returning to the Bible with a map and declaring that 
he will write the campaigns of Moses.” 

Lord Rosebery does not discuss the authenticity of the 
famous remark, “ Je m’y connais en hommes, et je vous 
dis que Jésus Christ n’était pas un homme,” and indeed 
there can be no doubt that in spite of a good deal of 
religious sentiment Napoleon was never a Christian. 
“ Religion,” he said once to the Council of State, “is a 
kind of inoculation or vaccine, which, by satisfying our 
love of the marvellous, guarantees us from charlatans 
and sorcerers.” And again (4th March, 1806): “I do 
not see in religion the mystery of the Incarnation, but 
the mystery of the social order. It attaches to heaven 
an idea of equality which prevents the rich man from 
being penetrated by the poor.” In another place he 
said it was a part of destiny, “forming with the soil, the 
laws, the customs that sacred whole, which is called 
La Patrie, and which must never be deserted.” In 
other words, it was not religion, but “the mystery of 
the social order,”’ which led him to make the Concordat, 
which Lord Rosebery describes as the most courageous 
act in his life. 

We cannot praise too highly the general estimate 
of Napoleon’s character and place in history which 
forms the concluding portion of Lord Rosebery’s 
brilliant little book. The time and the man have not 
yet come for the perfect biography. Masson, Vandal, 
Chuquet Ducasse, Houssaye and Hiiffer have taught 
us how much may still be gleaned from archives. 
Yet in the correspondence and in the conversations 
there is a sufficient body of evidence to reveal the 
man in his wondertul complexity, “so multifarious, 


luminous and brilliant that he gives light from a 
thousand facets,” often kindly and considerate, often 
harsh and brutal, but always abounding in genius and 
intensely human. In Gourgaud, upon whom Lord 
Rosebery builds, he appears, indeed, not so serene and 
resigned as Ste. Beuve pictured him, but more pathetic, 
revealing “the supreme regrets.” We must not always 
take him seriously. He had to kill time, and he would 
talk tor talk’s sake. He throws out sparks at hazard, 
often experimentally, almost always _ irresponsibly, 
recalling the Italian improvisatore who is described in 
Corinne. Lord Rosebery’s volume enables us to under- 
stand his wonderful charm, and when all is said and 
done we believe with him that the Emperor is not so 
black as he has been painted. 


H. A. L. FisHer. 





EGYPT. 


THE Story oF Ecyrt. By W. Basil Worsfold. “Story of the 
Empire” Series. London: Horace Marshall and Son. 


THe editor of “ The Story of the Empire Series” cannot 
be congratulated on his good taste in including Egypt 
under this heading. He must evidently be unacquainted 
with what Lord Cromer describes as “the somewhat 
heated political atmosphere” of that country, or he 
would never have ventured to offer this slight to the 
feelings of the Khedive and his subjects, not to mention 
the susceptibilities of our friends across the Channel. 
Barring his connivance with this error, Mr. W. Basil 
Worsfold has produced a little work which under any 
other title would have been a thoroughly acceptable 
little handbook to the Administration of Egypt. In 
spite of the flood of Anglo-Egyptian literature poured 
upon the world during the last few years, little of value 
has been produced since England in Egvpt, and Mr. 
Worsfold has skilfully supplied a “felt want” in con- 
densing and bringing up to date Sir Alfred Milner’s 
semi-official account of this fascinating episode in recent 
history. The value of Mr. Worsfold’s little book lies 
not in the rather futile attempt to compress the first six 
thousand years of Egyptian history into forty-three 
pages, nor in the seventy-two pages devoted to a résumé 
of the reigns of Ismail aud Tewtik, but in his sketch of 
the work of the separate departments of the Administra- 
tion which occupies the second half of his book. 

Only a few defects are to be noticed in these 
chapters. No proper account of the army is supplied, 
and the chapter on the Sudan is altogether inadequate. 
The reader is left in doubt on such essential points as 
whether the Mixed Courts operate south of Wady Halfa, 
or who pays for the deficit of the Sudanese Budget. It 
is an error to say that the Sudan advance up to Berber 
“was accomplished solely by the Egyptian and Sudanese 
regiments.” It is an error to say that “the Sirdar 
despatched a force to occupy Fashoda.” Mr. Worsfold 
should surely remember that he went there himself. 
Some mention of the amalgamation of the Delta Rail- 
ways is needed to bring the railway section up to date. 
These are very small blemishes in Mr. Worstold’s 
handling of facts and figures. From a purely statistical 
point of view, the story of Egypt is a distinct success, 
A well-selected, highly condensed, and perfectly lucid 
summary of the official records, this book is the much- 
needed Anglo-Egyptian Almanack, and will be indis- 
pensable to travellers and tourists. 

More than this, Mr. Worsfold would probably not 
claim for his book. The peculiarity of the situation in 
Egypt is its extreme complexity, and Mr. Worsfold’s 
simple optimism throws no light on the real difficulties 
of the question. The principal objections to the occupa- 
tion are not mentioned by Mr. Worsfold, and therefore 
not refuted. This silence is not good apologetics. 
Thorny questions such as Panislamism and tanaticism, 
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the power of the native Press, the social relations of 
British and natives, the position of Egyptian officers, 
&c., are left untouched. Mr. Worsfold does not 
perceive that the cardinal defect of our policy in Egypt 
has been the setting up of an exclusively material 
standard of prosperity by the highest authorities ; hence 
their indifference to education and to Egyptian self- 
government, an object which is supposed to be the raison 
@étre of our presence in the Valley of the Nile. We 
have been so much concerned that the people should be 
governed well, that we have forgotten to attempt to 
teach it to govern itself ; hence, on the one hand, the 
rise of an improved class of native clerks ; on the other 
hand, the extinction even of such _ statesmanlike 
abilities as the unregenerate native Ministers of the old 
days possessed. Europe had heard of Nubar and Riaz. 
She knows nothing of Boutros or Mustafa Fehmy. The 
régime of Lord Cromer is good for the Egypt of to-day : 
is it fruitful for the Egypt of to-morrow? The phrase 
“ Egyptian hands and English heads,” “ embodies,” as 
Mr. Worsfold rather inelegantly remarks, the principle 
of the Anglo-Egyptian régime. When we came we 
found a sick man: if we go we shall leave a healthy 
trunk. 

The really vital question for Egypt is education. 
Egyptian education, as most Anglo-Egyptians will 
acknowledge, is a farce. That this is so, in spite of the 
devoted and admirable efforts of the British officials in 
the Department of Public Instruction, is due to the 
apathy of the highest authorities. Until this problem is 
seriously dealt with, the “ elements of stability and pro- 
gress,” which it is our mission in Egypt to establish, 
can never be established at all. Mr. Worsfold, searching 
in vain for any signs of a scheme of national education, 
falls back on the “ broadly educative” value of the 
introduction of European methods and civilizing agencies. 
These, he says, “each and all afford object lessons the 
significance of which is understood alike by the Coptic 
tradesman and the Arab donkey boy.” The Coptic 
tradesman and the Arab donkey boy are much too 
busily engaged in fleecing the Anglo-Saxon tourist to 
understand the significance of anything which is not 
convertible into £ s. d. The more fanatical Mahom- 
medans identify Western civilization with drink, usury 
and vice. As a friend to their pockets and a foe to 
their religion, civilization is alternately welcomed and 
rejected by the two most powerful feelings in the 
Egyptian breast. Its educative influence, in this 
“broad ” sense, is so “ broad ” as to be practically value- 
less. It has not prevented a recrudescence of fanaticism. 
It has not prevented a reaction in manners. It will not 
prevent, but rather will distinctly encourage, all such 
things, until it attempts to assign to the native some- 
thing more than a purely manual function and_ to 
acknowledge that he possesses not only hands, but a 
head. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

One thing is clear about Mr. J. Rutter—either consciously 
or unconsciously (and it does not much matter which) he is 
a humourist. His poem of twenty-nine cantos—The Nineteenth 
Century (London : Thomas Burleigh)—cannot fail, we are con- 
vinced, to bring “ wreathed smiles” to the cheeks of any reader. 
For ourselves, we have enjoyed it amazingly, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Liberal Party (together with the Ritualists) is 
the object of our poet's deadliest hatred. Conversely, of course, 
Lord Beaconsfield is his idol, and is hymned at some length 
in Canto 3—from which we cull the following :— 

“ He lov'd the primrose-dappled glade 
"Mid oaks’ and elms’ ancestral shade : 


He loved the brilliant side of life ; 

His Eastern lineage made him see 

The use of state and pageantry. 

He loved the spreading trees that stand 
So thick about our native land.” 





Is it anything more than a coincidence in names which makes 
us, as we read this “poem,” catch so many echoes of Mr, 
Rutter in The Modern Traveller? Had it not been for Mr, 
Rutter’s assurances (in the Prefatory Note) that from the subsoils 
of his own mind The Nineteenth Century has “ grown like a tree 
during the last twenty-three or twenty-four years,” we should 
perforce have accused him of plagiarizing from “H. B.” As 
it is, we still have our base suspicions about the passage from 
which the following invocation to “my Saxon race” is 
taken :— 
“ Beyond the haunts of cultured man 
Go and reclaim the vast Soudan— 
(The granary of half the world) 
There be the British flag unfurled.” 
It is written by Mr. Rutter, but surely the inspiration came 
from the comrade of Commander Sin and Captain Blood ! 
“ Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuftling her thread about the livelong day 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light.” 
Many things have happened since Cowper wrote thus of 
the Olney lace makers, but still the exquisite Buckingham- 
shire lace is made in the little town which has now become 
one of England's literary shrines. There have been many 
fluctuations in the lace industry, but during the last fifteen 
years a genuine effort has been made—chiefly by public- 
spirited ladies in the different lace neighbourhoods—to put it 
upon a sound basis, and to bring to public notice the import- 
ance of shepherding this beautiful art with the utmost care, 
lest one more of England's artistic handicrafts should die out 
of the land. In an interesting book by two ladies—C. C. 
Channer and M. E. Roberts—called Lace Making in the 
Midlands, Past and Present (London: Methuen and Co.), lately 
published, we have found much to interest and to edify. The 
authoresses sketch for us the history of lace-making from the 
time when the nuns in European convents produced lace 
which vied in beauty with the illuminated missals of contem- 
porary monks ; but the chief part of the book is devoted to the 
past and present conditions of pillow-lace making in the 
counties of Buckingham, Northampton, Oxford and Bedford. 
There is much to encourage English lace-makers in 
the present situation of the trade, and we are sure 
that what these ladies have written will be the means of 
commending to many, hitherto ignorant or heedless, the 
claims which the native lace industry ought to have on the 
patronage of patriotic Englishwomen. The book is illustrated 
by many fascinating photographs of different kinds of lace, 
both ancient and modern ; and we certainly think that the 
new designs lose nothing by comparison with the old. The 
keynote of success, according to our authoresses—and we are 
couvinced they are right—is the absolute necessity of having 
the best designs: “ without good design lace becomes worth- 
less rubbish, like a picture without drawing.” The book is 
dedicated by permission to the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, who has shown much practical sympathy with the 
“ Midland Lace Association.” 








“ Remember, when you go to a strange country, that its 
inhabitants have not sent for you ; you go among them, pre- 
sumably, of your own accord, and their manners and customs 
cannot possibly seem stranger to you than yours do to them.’ 
Such is one of the many excellent pieces of advice to be found 
in European Travel for Women, by Mary Cadwalader Jones 
(London: Macmillan). The book is primarily intended for the 
use of women travelling alone, “who have no man to look 
after them,” but we shall be surprised if it is not also 
admiringly consulted by many of the stronger sex. It is com- 
pact ; its information is of the right kind, up-to-date, succinctly 
conveyed and eminently reliable. The authoress has too a 
pretty humour of her own, and she has apparently enjoyed 
her own experiences abroad so much that she would fain have 
all other women go and do likewise. She is an American 
who can see good and find pleasure in every other nationality. 
One of the few small slips that we can discover in the book is 
the following remark: “The American custom that a man 
walking with a woman should always keep himself between 
her and the gutter is not known in Europe.” Perhaps 
England is not included in “Europe”? But surely the custom 
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is pretty general in European streets, even if less rigidly 
enforced than in the States. Chapters on “ Preparation for 
the Journey,” “About Bicycles,” “Foreign Pronunciation,” 
and a well-selected list of “Some Useful Phrases” help to 
make European Travel for Women one of the most workman- 
like as well as one of the most companionable of books, and 
we prophesy considerable popularity for it both here and 
with our cousins across the Atlantic. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. Bally, Assistant- 
Master at the Manchester Grammar School. (London : 
Methuen and Co., price 2s.)—The aim of the compiler of this 
little Reader has been, as he states in his preface— 

“ To offer to the student not merely material for translation, 
but to endeavour to bring to his notice some practical hints on 
commerce, industry, commercial history, and geography, to 
excite his interest, and make him think for himself.” 

Obviously only the actual use of the book can prove whether 
or no these objects have been attained, but it is arranged 
on a practical system, and the pieces are well chosen and 
interesting. The vocabulary claims to be “copious and 
efficient,” but these adjectives need qualification. It is by 
no means complete. 

Mr. Francis Edwin Murray has evidently spent much 
loving labour on the preparation of his Bibliography of 
Austin Dobson (Derby: Frank Murray). Now that it is com- 
pleted the book is a veritable monument of industry, and, 
also—as far as we can judge—of elaborate accuracy; it will 
probably be of considerable value to one class of book- 
collectors. Appropriately enough, a charming Ballade is 
prefixed to the Bibliography written by Frank Dempster 
Sherman in praise of the maker of the “ Proverbs in Porce- 
lain” and of all the other dainty verses which we owe to Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s talent for perfect rhyming. 

A Thorough-bred Mongrel. The Tale of a Dog. Told bya 
Dog. to Lovers of Dogs. By Stephen Townesend, F.R.C.S. 
With Drawings by J. A. Shepperd. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—We recommend this as a Christmas present for a 
dog-loving family. It is written from the dog’s point of view, 
and tells the rise and fall of a low-born impostor, who makes 
his way, by false pretences, into a canine family of culture 
and station. Like Mr. Crummles’ stage-pony, his “ vulgarity 
was the death of him at last’”—at least, his social death, for 
he was found out—and what worse fate can befall the social 
impostor, human or canine? Mr. Townesend, though a 
surgeon, would seem to be an opponent of demonstration by 
torture ; but his book—unlike most stories of animals—is 
wholesomely free from sermonizing. It is full of gaiety and 
good feeling, and is sympathetically illustrated. We wish it 
a great success in the Christmas market. 





FICTION. 


ELEANOR. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co, 


THE INFIDEL. By M. E. Braddon. London: Simpkin and Co. 


It would be hard to say brietly what was the theme of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book, Eleanor. As a study 
in contemporary history, its subject is the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Nation in Italy, seen 
through the eyes of an English politician who has thrown 
up office in a Liberal Ministry in disgust at its secu- 
larising tendencies. As a political pamphlet, it seems 
obliquely to plead the cause of nationality—young Italy 
and young America are accorded a dramatic triumph 
after much bitter castigation. Asa novel, it is concerned 
with two women anda man; the man being Edward 
Manisty, the politician, and the two women being Eleanor 
Burgoyne, the intellectual young widow who has helped 
Manisty with his book in defence of Catholic discipline 
and who loves him with the fierce, jealous love of one 
who is fighting for a last hold on life, and Lucy Foster, 
a pretty young Puritan from America, who gradually 
inspires Manisty with an overwhelming love and whom 
Eleanor, after one desperate, selfish struggle to prevent 


their union, at last gives to Manisty as her final offe-ing 
at the shrine of that rapacious egoist. 

Mrs. Ward’s treatment of Italian politics is very 
characteristic. She simplities the issue so as to handle 
it the more eftectively, and the result is that her picture 
of the struggle between Church and State in Italy, 
though not nearly so masterful in detail, nor, probably, 
so accurate as Dr. Barry’s in Arden Massiter, is singularly 
adapted to the needs of popular fiction. It is politics 
that provides the most animated conversation in the 
book, that between the priest and the Contessa on the 
occasion of the latter praising Maggioli ; but we do not 
feel at the end of the volume that any new light has been 
thrown either on Italy or on Catholicism. 

As far as local colour is concerned, in all her descrip- 
tions of the country Mrs. Ward always writes with ease 
and elegance. Her account of the great ceremony in 
St. Peter’s is vivid and interesting. She always has 
something worth saying, and she never says it badly. 
We feel sure that a volume of her letters would be well 
worth reading. 

There are other interests in Eleanor besides Eleanor 
herself and politics. Manisty has a mad sister who pro- 
vides a somewhat sensational chapter, which reminds 
us that Mrs. Ward has lately been editing the Brontés. 
A priest who has written a book which adopts evolution 
in a mild form is excommunicated, and the hunger of 
the devout man for the Divine consolation of his religion 
makes a pathetic picture. There is a prose poem by 
Manisty which greatly affects Lucy. 

Altogether the book is a work of great ability and 
culture. It is full of the material of great imaginative 
work—waiting for the spark to kindle it. It is most 
cleverly planned and we never lose sight of the plan. 
It moves slowly and cumbrously (as one would expect 
in a book in which young men “ dally with bananas”), 
like a machine that wants oiling, any way not like a 
living thing. We have a large admiration for Mrs. 
Ward’s talents. We believe that to a greater extent 
than any one else she is writing contemporary history, 
But we are concerned with Eleanor as a work of fiction, 
and as a work of fiction we must confess to finding it 
wanting. 

The Infidel is Miss Braddon’s sixty-fourth novel or 
thereabouts, and it is written, we believe, in her sixty- 
fourth year. In itself this would be interesting and 
astonishing, but not especially worth noting by the 
reviewer ; but it is not merely in the number of her 
works that Miss Braddon’s literary career is remarkable. 
It is more startling to note that she has not, like most 
popular and prolific authors, contented herself with 
turning out books on the same model. Between her 
earlier sensational novels and her later historical and 
romantic novels there is all the difference of a complete 
change of style and method. Aurora Floyd and The 
Infidel have little in common except that, in its own 
way, each is excellent. 

The Infidel is a story of the Great Revival. It is an 
admirable historical novel, describing (with as little of 
the didactic and as much impartiality as Scott writing of 
the Covenanters and the Royalists in Old Mortality) the 
two opposite poles of thought in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, which we may call briefly Voltaire- 
anism and Wesleyanism. There is evidence of a careful 
study of Mrs. Delany’s and other memoirs of the period, 
but there is no obtruded antiquarianism. The heroine 
is a girl who has been brought up by an able scoundrel 
of a father as an unbeliever. Her death-bed marriage 
with a noble rake, to whom she swears everlasting 
fidelity, and her gradual falling in love with a young 
preacher of Wesley’s, provide the plot of the novel. 
We must not reveal its climax, which has the simpli- 
city ot real tragedy. Antonia, the Infidel, reaches the 
eighteenth century ideal in austerity and virtue, but she 
is none the less a very woman. We can hardly remember 
a more attractive heroine—in every sense of the word— 
in English fiction. She is an Irish Iphigenia, a goddess 
with a sense of humour ; or, perhaps rather, a Clarissa 
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by Fielding. There are very few novels this year which 
have given us the same enjoyment. 





There is no denying to Jn the Palace of the King (London : 
Macmillan) that narrative grace which is Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s best claim to popularity, and those occasional dramatic 
moments which are to be found even in his poorest work. It 
is a great lesson in the art of spinning out a tale from the 
slenderest material, but it is a lesson which Mr. Crawford 
does not teach for the first time, and which we cannot feel 
that it is necessary for the author of Saracinesca to teach at all. 
The passionate love of Donna Dolores de Mendoza for Don 
John of Austria might adorn a romance otherwise full of action 
and adventure ; but when it is almost the sole interest of « 
fair-sized novel the passion loses in depth what it gains in 
length, and the interest of the book is lessened in proportion. 
It is such work as this which gives countenance to the quite 
unjust charge that Mr. Crawford merely writes silly love- 
stories for sentimental schoolgirls. Historically, this “ Love 
Story of Old Madrid,” with its picture of Philip II. as a con- 
ventional villain, is worth nothing. The book is a great dis- 
appointment after Via Cructs. 

Mr. John Buchan is always true to the traditions of his 
native literature. Romance and psychology go hand in hand 
in his work. Hitherto it has been romance that has pre- 
dominated. Now itis psychology. The Half-hearted (London: 
Isbister) is a study of a brave, daring, capable young man who 
is hampered in all he undertakes by an invincible distrust of 
himself. He is the last of an old race, and his father seems to 
have spent some years before his death in morose discontent. 
It seems that in active adventure (which means fighting on 
some frontier of the Empire or doing something else that Mr. 
Kipling has made popular) he regains his confidence, but this 
is not quite clear; in love and politics anyway his _half- 
heartedness loses everything. Had we been in the position of 
his friend Wratislaw we should have been inclined to recom- 
mend Mr. Lewis Haystoun not to attempt too much. It is 
surely a popular modern fallacy to imagine that a capable 
man, provided that he is of sufficiently good family, has 
belonged to the right set at Oxford and is a good sportsman, 
can successfully turn his hand to any number of things at 
once. Yet there is alurking suspicion of this in Mr. Buchan’s 
book. Viewed in this light, it was not the half-hearted that 
became great-hearted on the road to Nazri, but the dilettante 
that found his méfier. The truth is that Mr. Buchan has not 
faced his problem quite squarely, but has complicated it with 
side issues. For all that, however, he has made his theme 
interesting and worth discussing, and has written a fresh and 
readable book full of the poetry of comradeship. Of the 
love passages we need only say that Mr. Buchan has made 
Tommy's discovery that “ little” is the most suitable adjective 
for “woman.” The Half-hearted compares well with Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s earlier work. 

The short stories, dialogues and sketches which make up 
Affairs of the Heart (London: Freemantle) were well worth 
rescuing from the magazines. They are so clever that it is all 
we can do to avoid calling them smart, and they are so up-to- 
date that they seem to be a continuance of last night's con- 
versation. Miss Hunt is at her best with those queer, almost 
impalpable shades of character and emotion in the descrip- 
tion of which Mr. Henry James is the acknowledged master, 
but she condescends more often than the author of Jn the 
Cage. Sometimes her methods are quite direct, as in a 
singularly powerful little study in this volume, called The 
Roses and Raptures of Vice, which should make a most effective 
tract. This is a work of unusual ability. 

When we remember the masterly horror of Stevenson's 
Suicide Club, it is all we can do even to imagine a thrill when 
we read of the mysterious duelling club, presided over by 
“the Woman of Death,” which the bored (and boring) Lord 
Middlesborough joined ina fit of ennui. However, those who 
like their sensation neat and crude will find The Woman of 
Death much to their taste. It is fresher and more ingenious 
than has been the rule lately with Mr. Guy, Boothby’s books. 


It is always refreshing to read anything by Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. He has such a large air of wisdom, 
even in his wildest prejudices ; there is never anything mean 
or petty in his, to our mind, somewhat extravagant denuncia- 
tions of latter-day civilization. He is at his best as a traveller, 
one who loves the ways of strange men in strange lands. It 
is chiefly as a traveller that he appears in Thirteen Stories 
(London: Heinemann), and talks with equal knowledge, 
though not with equal affection, of Peru and Paris, of Mexico 
and Mogador. It cannot be denied that the effect is kaleido- 
scopic; one gets bewildered by these hurried wanderings 
through strange places whose very names are for the most 
part unfamiliar, especially as Mr. Cunninghame Graham does 
not provide his readers with much human companionship on 
the way and is not an adept at the art of presenting character. 
“Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir,” might almost 
be the motto of this book, which israther a collection of travel- 
pictures than of set tales. Yet it has about it the glamour of 
memory, it treats of “scenes seen in that magic period 
youth,” and their charm is equally undeniable whether they be 
named “ sketches, stories, studies, or what do you call them. 
Above all you meet in the bookastrong personality. Whether 
he is writing of horses that have become old friends or 
denouncing the way in which the Stock Exchange has “ made 
a rascals’ ring around the globe,” Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
leaves in no doubt his honest sympathies and equally honest 
antipathies. There is nothing better than the pleasure of 
talking with an honest man who knows the world and has 
measured the value of failure and of success. 

The Footsteps of a Throne, by Max Pemberton (London : 
Methuen), is an old friend bearing a new name. It is the 
Russian sensational romance brought more or less up to date. 
Everything is complete, including the polished old spy, the 
charming Princess in trouble with the Government, the brave 
young English nobleman and the cynical afiaché. Only the 
Nihilists are absent ; their place is taken by “those people.” 
It is a readable example of machine-made sensationalism. It 
is not in the same class with The Sowers, nor is it as fresh as 
its author's last book, Féo, but we are not ungrateful to 
Mr. Max Pemberton for reintroducing us to an amiable 
acquaintance of a few seasons ago. 

If The Slaves of Society (London and New York : Harpers) 
were a play, it would probably be described as a sentimental 
farce. It is the story of a millionaire who loved a popular 
singer, with whose fair fame false rumour dealt severely 
Her chief enemy was a marchioness with a daughter of her 
own to dispose of. It is written with that kind of vivacity 
which may very well pass for wit on a railway journey. At 
least, it is not dull. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Henry Fielding for his 
Palace Tales (London and New York: Harpers). It is a 
collection of anecdotes of the palace of the Kings of 
Burmah :— 

“ They are illustrations only of the lighter side of life there, 
of the amusements and the trivialities ot the palace. They are 
the little sunny places in the record of a semi-civilised Court, 
whose more serious history was plot and intrigue, violence and 
murder. But there was laughter in the palace as well as 
sorrow, sunshine as well as tears.” 

Mr. Fielding makes the most of the sunshine. All the tales 
are vivaciously told, and most of them are worth telling. 
The Cheap Baby is, perhaps, the gem of the collection. 

Treasure-seeking has an undoubted fascination for all 
well-balanced minds. Perhaps no form of it is more exciting 
than a hunt with divers for a sunken ship. When this is 
complicated by the treachery of the leader of the expedition, 
and by all kinds of Eastern mystery and magic, the thing 
becomes positively exhilarating. We have read many worse 
books of this kind than The Plunder Ship, by Headon Hill 
(London : Pearson). 

A Furnace of Earth, by Hallie Erminie Rives (London : 
Grant Richards), tells of a girl whose piety makes her 
afraid of love. She learns in a hospital “the nobility of the 
human side of us,” but she only learns it when the man she 
loves has become, apparently, injured for life. The ending is 
of no consequence. It is a prose poem of considerable 
charm. 





*.* “Books Received” will be found on page x. 





